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ly ae Enjoys Sharply Increased Share of International Market 





World Cotton-Textile Trade: 
Great Underlying Strength Is Seen 


countries there has been a most impor- 
tant development in the size of the total 


somewhat higher than in the same pe- 
riod in 1948. The importance of exports 


E RENE LUTZ export market. The international mar- to the cotton-manufacturing industry in 
ket for cotton textiles has shrunk to early 1949 was even greater than in 1948 
a a , Salil ‘ian niiatiailea tail because of the reduced production this 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, about half its prewar size. eas Se “ene 
Bldg. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE The reduced total trade is mainly the rico n the rst 3 months of 1949 about 
result of (1) the development of cotton- 3 percens of United States cotton-textile 
t St ; y ie production was exported. 
‘ manufacturing industries in many of the ’ 2 d 
hee During the period 1921-30 approxi- 
ry. former importing countries and (2) the 
Ave | ‘ aia wissen ere mately 516,000,000 square yards of cot- 
HE UNITED STATES has held, increased importance of rayon as a tex- ton cloth was eapested teem the Maes 
4 since the war, first place among the cot- tile fiber. States cunmeaine or ebéut 4 seine 
ton-textile exporting countries of the The relative position of important production. These exports were chiefly 
h St world. This foremost rank compares cotton-textile exporting countries before to the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Central 
with & Hifth-place gpg “es one eee and after the war, together with the and South America. In the next decade 
7 — slg jest a a amounts exported and the portion of the (1931-40) cotton-cloth exports averaged 
tmp | fh COmparison oF the prewar si. world market held, is indicated in table 1. only 288,000,000 square yards annually, 
in world cotton-textile trade with that or 2.3 necoust of aaaeel- sieges 
kia. » prese ‘eveals several important : ; os 
rd St. rd — a = sis theme tel Aer of the Position of the United States After 1940, cotton-textile exports in- 
developments. ; creased considerably, and reached the 
i ie international market, the rise to prom- IN 1948 the United States’ cotton-textile high point in 1947. when 1.470,000,000 
inence of the United States has been exports amounted to 940,000,000 square yards valued at $885.407000 were ex- 
th Se. even more striking. The pinay States yards, or about 8.6 percent of production. ported. In that year about 13.6 percent 
all ae npatanantagee share of ee cotton- In the first 5 months of 1949 our cotton- _ of domestic production of cotton textiles 
textile exports from about 3.6 percent to textile exports were 437,287,000 yards— was shipped abroad. 
26.8 percent. 
“= Another momentous development has 
atk been the reduction of Japan as a cotton- 
textile exporter from its first-place pre- 
ut St. war position to a third-place rank, fol- 
lowing the United States and the United 
nd St. Kingdom. 
The change in the Japanese position 
ee has been drastic. Before the war Japan 
at held first place as a cotton-textile ex- 
‘eb porter by a wide margin; nearly 40 per- 
sin St. cent of the international trade in cotton 
Calif. textiles originated in Japan. Today this 
— trade has been reduced to about one- 
sll St. sixth the prewar volume; only 12 percent 
of the total cotton-textile trade is now 
t Ave. Japanese. 
- The British share of the cotton-textile 
export market has experienced a decline 
Since prewar days. Despite the reduction 
in the trade of Japan, Britain’s competi- 
tor before the war, the United Kingdom 
" now holds a smaller proportion of the 


estimated total world exports. In terms 
of quantity exported, the cotton textiles 
Shipped from the United Kingdom are 
less than half those of the prewar period. 


Total Trade Reduced 


UNDERLYING THE CHANGES in rela- 
tive position of cotton-textile exporting 
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COURTESY COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


In the U. S. cotton-textile industry. 





TABLE 1. 


1934-3 
Country Exnorts 
1,000,000 
yards 
United States 234 
United Kingdom 1, 833 
Japan 2. 563 
India_ - 205 
France 364 
Germany 149 
Italy " 312 
Netherlands 150 
Czechoslovakia 69 
Belgium 159 
All others 198 
Tot il t ‘ 
Partly estimated. 2 Bizone only 


Table 2 indicates the volume and area 
of destination of United States cotton- 
textile exports in 1939, the peak year of 
1947, 1948, and the first 5 months of 1949. 

The significance of international trade 
to the United States cotton-manufactur- 
ing industry is particularly pronounced 
when imports also are considered. The 
large increase in our export market has 
been accompanied by an important de- 
crease in our purchases of foreign cotton 
textiles. The United States, more than 
ever before, has a net export balance of 
trade in cotton textiles. While United 
States exports have increased more than 
four times, imports of cotton textiles in 
1948 were only a little more than a third 
of average imports in the 1934-38 period. 
In this prewar period the United States 
imported about 37 yards of cotton fabric 
for every 100 yards exported. In 1948 
only 343 yards of cotton cloth were im- 
ported for every 100 yards exported. 


World Cotton-Textile-Exporis, Prewar and 1948 
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Japan: Sharp Changes 
Witnessed 


THE CHANGES of the past 10 years in 
the international cotton-textile situa- 
tion have had their most adverse effects 
on Japan. Before the war Japan ex- 
ported annually on the average more 
than 2,500,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, 
and held about 40 percent of the total 
trade in cotton textiles. From this fore- 
most position Japan was reduced in 1948 
to an export of 423,000,000 yards. 

The Japanese cotton-textile industry 
today operates at only a fraction of its 
prewar level. In 1937 this industry had 


12,200,000 spindles installed: about 9.- 
000,000 spindles were operated. In April 
1949 there were about 3,300,000 spindles 
installed, of which 2,479,000 were op- 
erated. 

Before the war (1936) cotton piece 


goods accounted for about 15 percent of 


Cotton Exports 
— help our rations 
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The British are vigorously pushing their international cotton-textile business. 


the value of total Japanese exports. 
These exports, of course, did not result 
in a corresponding net increase in for. 
eign exchange, because of the necessity 
of importing the raw cotton from which 
the textiles were manufactured. 

The question of the level of Japan’s 
cotton-textile industry is of extreme im. 
portance to the textile exporting anq 
importing countries of the world—par- 
ticularly to the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

It is in the interest of the United States 
taxpayer that the Japanese economy be 
put on a self-sustaining basis as early 
as possible. The cost of supporting oc. 
cupied Japan includes that of provid. 
ing for the difference between the costs 
of essential imports and the return from 
Japanese exports. In view of the impor. 
tance of the cotton-textile industry to 
the Japanese before the war it is clear 
that a considerable degree of ‘“‘reestab- 
lishment” in this particular field is essen- 
tial to the building of a sound Japanese 
economy. 

The importance of Japan as a market 
for United States cotton is likewise a 
factor in the extremely complex prob- 
lem of the Japanese cotton-textile indus- 
try. Before the war (1935-39) exports of 
raw cotton to Japan from the United 
States averaged 1,271,000 bales annually, 
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or about one-fourth of our total cotton 
exports. 


Possible Impacts 

It is clear, however, that if Japanese 
cotton-textile exports were to reattain 
a large portion of their prewar volume 
the export trade of the other large ex- 
porting countries would be seriously af- 
fected. The United States and the 
United Kingdom would, perhaps, feel 
the most pronounced impact. The ef- 
fect upon the United Kingdom might 
be particularly significant because the re- 
duction of the market would be a further 
decline from a level of exports already 
lower than in prewar days. 

At the present level of world markets, 
an increase of Japanese cotton-textile 
exports to 75 percent of their prewar 
level would put about 55 percent of the 
total trade in Japanese hands—inevita- 
bly involving a reduction of about 50 
percent in the trade of the other export- 
ing countries. A reduction of that mag- 
nitude in British cotton textiles would 
bring exports down to a level of about 
one-fifth that of the 1934-38 period 


British Upsurge—and 
Limitations 


THE 761,414,000 square yards of cotton 
textiles exported by the United King- 
dom in 1948 represented a considerable 
increase over the 532,887,000 yards 
shipped in 1947. The increase in ex- 
ports has continued into 1949: in April 
the United Kingdom exported 72,483,000 
yards, or 14 percent more than the aver- 
age monthly exports during 1948. 

The limiting factor in United Kingdom 
exports of cotton textiles has not been so 
much a lack of means of payment by 
potential buyers as has been the case for 
United States goods. Exports have been 
limited so far mainly by the degree of 
ability to produce rather than ability to 
find markets or means of payment. In- 
creasing exchange difficulties and im- 
port restrictions in the foreign markets, 
however, would tend to limit the United 
Kingdom exports. During the war about 
one-third of the British cotton-textile 
industry was closed down, to release 
workers to war plants. Since the war 
the industry has had difficulty in reac- 
quiring the services of workers who had 
found employment in factories that gen- 
erally offered better working conditions. 

Intensive efforts have been made by 
the British Government, by manage- 
ment, and by textile labor leaders to im- 
prove conditions in the industry and to 
bring additional workers into British 
mills. The steady increase in produc- 
tion during 1948 and 1949 is largely the 
result of the obtainment of a larger labor 
force. 

The strong financial position of the 
British cotton-textile industry, due 
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U. 8. ARMY PHOTO 


Japanese girl workers in the Meriyasu Knitting Co. plant. 


largely to the increase in production, has 
made possible some modernization of 
mills. The problem of obsolescence of 
machinery, however, is a serious One in 
the United Kingdom, and has been the 
subject of considerable study and plan- 
ning. During the 1930’s there was lit- 
tle replacement of machinery or new 
capital investment in the cotton-textile 
industry. During the war such develop- 
ment was impossible. 

The British Government has insti- 
tuted a program of modernization for 
the spinning industry in the form of a 





BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTO 


In the British textile industry. 


grant of 25 percent of the cost of re- 
equipment on condition that the mills 
shall form groups totaling 400,000 spin- 
dles. A further condition is that work- 
ers shall agree to double-shift operations 
when the new equipment is installed. 
This is a voluntary plan. 

At the present time about 70 percent of 
Britain’s cotton spindles are mule spin- 
dles generally regarded as approximately 
one-third less efficient than the ring 
spindle. The production of automatic 
looms in the United Kingdom is only 5 
percent of weaving output, compared 
with 95 percent in the United States. 

Despite many difficulties, the British 
cotton-textile industry has been steadily 
increasing its production and exports. 
The industry has been making a real 
contribution in the country’s effort to 
balance exports against needed imports. 
In 1948 the leading British export mar- 
kets for cotton textiles were, in order.of 
magnitude, British West Africa, Austra- 
lia, Union of South Africa, India and 
Pakistan, and Burma. These areas to- 
gether received 389,434,000 square yards 
or 51 percent of the total cotton cloth ex- 
ported. Exports to the United States, 
however, amounted to 11,097,000 yards, 
or less than 1.5 percent of total exports. 


Effect of Spreading 
Industrialization 


BASIC to the cotton-textile trade of all 

exporting countries is the reduction in 

the size of the world market. The indus- 
(Continued on p. 37) 





Fundamental Problems Posed, Need for Broad Action Emphasized 


World-Trade Dislocations “Remain 
Acute,” UN Stresses in New Study 


From the United Nations Publication 
“World Economic Report, 1948” 


Tiiatiieains CONDITIONS im- 
proved considerably in many parts of 
the world from 1947 to 1948, but economic 
activity has been showing a tendency to 
level off and, in a few countries, to de- 
cline since the middle of 1948 and the 
early months of 1949; in addition, the 
far-reaching postwar dislocations of 
international trade have remained acute. 

The world output of goods has ex- 
panded well beyond prewar levels, but 
the over-all increase conceals marked 
disparities among different regions of the 
world. Consumption standards are 
significantly higher than before the war 
in a relatively small number of countries 
but are barely at, or are still below, pre- 
war levels in most of the world; they 
have even deteriorated from seriously 
inadequate prewar levels in several 
underdeveloped countries. The recon- 
struction and reconversion of industry 
have been completed for the most part, 
but, with a few important exceptions, 
productive facilities are not significantly 
larger than before the war; moreover, 
progress in agricultural production still 
lags seriously in many areas. 

World trade has grown as production 
has increased and has nearly regained 
prewar levels but continues to be sus- 
tained in large part by grants and loans. 
The heavy import balances of most 
countries have been reduced as domestic 
supplies, especially of food, have in- 
creased, but serious dislocations of inter- 
national trade persist and continue to 
necessitate import and exchange con- 
trols. 

The improved supply of food and other 
consumption goods has also had the ef- 
fect of weakening inflationary pressures, 
but deflationary symptoms are appear- 
ing in a few important countries while 
inflation continues unchecked in certain 
areas. 


6 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The Department of Economic Affairs 
of the United Nations, at Lake Success, 
N. Y., has just brought out a 300-page 
book, with comprehensive text and many 
tables and charts, under the title “World 
Economic Report, 1948” (obtainable for 
$3 from the Columbia University Press, 
New York City). At the front of that 


book appears the summarization of the 
situation, as of the spring of 1949, which 
we reproduce on this page. In brief 


compass, it portrays the main elements 
influencing the course of international 
dealings today. 











Prewar Output Surpassed 


THE OUTPUT of world factories, farms, 
and mines, which had already exceeded 
prewar levels in 1947, advanced by more 
than 10 percent in 1948, to reach a level 
for the year at least one-fifth above that 
of 1937. Both industry and agriculture 
shared in this advance. Agricultural 
production exceeded prewar output for 
the first time since the end of the war, 
and industrial production for the year 
was more than one-third above that of 
1937. The substantial recovery of agri- 
culture and industry in the devastated 
areas of Europe and, to a lesser extent, 
of the Far East largely accounted for 
the gains recorded during the year. The 
high levels of economic activity in the 
United States, Canada, and Australia 
were maintained or even somewhat 
raised during 1948. Stimulated by high 
demand from the industrial countries, 
the production of primary commodities 
in Latin America, the Middle East, and 
Africa continued to expand but produc- 
tion for the domestic market underwent 
some further contraction from peaks 
reached in the war and early postwar 
years. 


Recent Months Marked Turning 
Point? 

THE SECOND HALF of 1948 and the 

beginning of 1949 appear to represent a 


turning point in postwar economic de- 
velopments. For the first time since the 


end of the war, there was a reversal of 
the upward trend of prices, a check to 
the expansion of production, and some 
increase in unemployment in a number 
of countries. 

The easing of supplies of food, raw 
materials, and fuel was reflected in price 
declines. During the latter part of 1948 
or the first half of 1949, successive de- 
clines occurred in prices for grains, 
cocoa, nonferrous metals, timber, natu- 
ral rubber, fuel oil, cotton, and wool. 
The drop in food prices was reflected ina 
tendency for the cost of living to level 
off and, in a few cases, to decline and 
was accompanied by relaxation of ra- 
tioning and other controls. 

For the first time since the end of the 
war, there was, according to preliminary 
estimates, a slight decline in the index of 
world industrial production during the 
first quarter of 1949. The index dropped 
2 points from the peak reached in the 
last quarter of 1948 but was still 8 per- 
cent above the corresponding quarter of 
1948. This decline was attributable pri- 
marily to the drop in United States pro- 
duction, which occurred as a result of a 
fall in effective demand caused by the 
weakening of some of the special postwar 
factors previously sustaining high levels 
of activity and employment. In addition, 
there has been a slackening of the rate 
of increase of production in a number of 
other countries. 

There has also been a limited increase 
in the number of unemployed in several 
countries, although, with few exceptions, 
unemployment figures are still relatively 
low. Unemployment increased signifi- 
cantly in the early part of 1949 in certain 
European countries and in the United 
States. 

By the second quarter of 1949, infla- 
tionary pressures had weakened mate- 
rially in many areas of the world, and 
in a few countries, notably Belgium, the 
western zones of Germany, Italy, and 
the United States, the problem of in- 
adequate effective demand was arising. 
Underlying these developments was the 
increase in the supply of consumption 
goods, especially food, and the reduction 
of pent-up demand, owing to the satura- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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of New Hot-Water System Neto Cette etter tate  Venewmelan Steanneie i ime 
ae idding conditions and regulations issued by * z a i 
to for Baghdad Hospital the municipal government of Rio de Janeiro. To Sell Marine Equipment 
1e It is understood that preference will be given 
er A hot-water system for use in the Diyala to the bidder whose proposal is considered The Venezuelan Government-owned and 
Tuberculosis Hospital is to be purchased by more advantageous or convenient to the in- -operated steamship line, C. A. Venezolana 
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Firms submitting bids are asked to furnish 
complete specifications of all machinery 
se offered, together with time required for de- 
livery, printed catalogs or other pertinent 
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New equipment: 

1. Ten barges, each 112 feet long by 29 
feet wide, loading capacity 450 tons, with 
4-foot draught, fully equipped. 

2. Two floating docks, 150 feet long by 50 
feet wide, having total surface area of 7,500 
square feet and capacity of 1,500 tons of 
cargo, with 6- to 7-foot draught. 

3. Six barges, for transporting livestock 
or cargo. 

4. One derrick lighter, capable of lifting 30 
tons and storing 350 tons. 

5. One Diesel motor, Clark make, model 
MD6, 6-cylinder, 2 cycles, 650 horsepower, 
450 r. p. m., suitable for electric plant. 

6. Three marine tractors, 50 feet long by 
12 feet wide, approximate draught 3 feet, 
with “Venn-Severin” motors, model HCV8, 
200 horsepower, 800 r. p. m. 

7. Five outboard motors, Harbomaster 
model, 165 horsepower. 

Used equipment: 

1. Steamship Maracaibo, tonnage 1,120 tons 
at net recording, with 60 first-class accom- 
modations and 100 on deck. In poor condi- 
tion. 

2. Steamship Trinidad, tonnage 558 tons at 
net recording, accommodating 60 first-class 
passengers, 36 second-class, and approxi- 
mately 50 on deck. Suitable for use as a 
floating hotel. Hull and machinery in good 
condition, considerable repair required on 
shafts and propellers. 

3. Steamship Margarita, tonnage 275 tons. 
In poor condition. 

4. Motorship San Juan, tonnage 330 tons 
at net recording. In poor condition, in- 
cluding hull and machinery. 

5. A lot of motors, anchors, compressors, 
parts of chains, propellers, in poor condition, 
usable as scrap. 

6. “Torbes unloading pontoon,” without 
motor. Iron hull in good condition. 

7. Steamship Arauca, for cargo and pas- 
sengers in river traffic, iron hull. 

8. Steamship Meta, for cargo and passen- 
gers in river traffic. Hull in fair condition, 
requires propelling machinery. 

9. Steamships Orinoco and Apure, used in 
river traffic. Usable as scrap. 

10. A lot of 4 launches and tugboats. Both 
hull and machinery in poor condition. 

11. Motorship San Felipe, capacity 95 tons 
of cargo, HMG motor of 120 horsepower. 
Recently repaired. 

Offers to purchase must be submitted in 
writing to the Direcci6n General de la C. A. 
Venezolana de Navegacion, El Silencio, 
Bloque No. 1, Caracas, Venezuela. Only those 
received by the company prior to September 
6, 1949, will be considered. It is understood 
also that preference will be given to propo- 
sals on a cash-payment basis, and which 
guarantee consummation of the purchase in 
case of favorable decision by the C. A. Vene- 
volana de Navegacion. 


Mozambique in Market 
for Railway Equipment 


The Department of Ports, Railways, and 
Transports of Mozambique, Portuguese East 
Africa, wishes to purchase the following rail- 
way equipment for the Mozambique Railway: 


6 Garratt locomotives. 

6 Santa Fé locomotives. 

6 motor trolley cars. 

530 open trucks (“drp side” type), 40- 
ton capacity. 

100 closed trucks, 40-ton capacity. 

45 petroleum cars, 39,200-liter capacity. 

44 closed cars for transporting tobacco. 

14 cattle cars. 

11 water-tank cars. 

5 first-class passenger coaches. 

8 second-class passenger coaches. 

15 third-class passenger coaches. 





modities from the United States. 


porters receiving the allocations: 


wto 


. Machine tools_____--_~- en tae ene 
Importers: 


Daimler Benz, Stuttgart___~- 

Robert Bosch, Stuttgart 

Volkswagenwere, Wolfsburg 

Lanz, Mannheim__- : 

Hannomag, Hannover Soe 

Normag Zorge, Zorge/Sued Harz. 
1. Metalworking machines__- 


5. Textile machinery 


(a) Spinnereimaschinen. 
Importers: 


Importers: 
Kunert G. m. b. 
Bartram & Co., Hamburg 
Bagusat, Muenchen 
6. Pure magnesium in notched ingots 
7. Chemicals and chemical preparations 
water white__ 


ing avoiding coagulation)_—~ 


(except Polystryrol IIL) —- 
(d) Laurylpyridinum, chloride of 


tal-Elberfeld. 
(e) Sueccus liquiritiae 


(f) Athylcellulose oa 


zations. 


ment of Commerce. 





Imports From U. 8. Authorized by Germany 


The Import Advisory Committee in Frankfort am Main, on July 22, 1949, 
announced allocations for foreign exchange for imports of various com- 
The listing below indicates amounts of 
allocations, commodities to be purchased, and, where known, names of im- 


1. Primary material for the production of tin__- 
(a) Tin residues about 18% Sn contents dry basis. 
(6) Glanzmetal containing about 20% to 30% Sn contents. 
Importer: “Berzelius” Metallhueten G. m. b. H., Duisburg-Wanheim. 
. Leather for production of gloves, garments, and leather goods _ 150,000 


Siemens Schluker Werke, Frankfurt 
Siemens-Halske Werke, Erlangen__ 


Importer: Maschinenfabrik Augsburg, Nuernburg. 


Frankfurter Spinnerei, A. G., Frankfurt 
Streichgarnspinnerei Velbert/Velbert 50, 000 
(6) Maschinen zur Herstellung von Damenstruempfen. 


Fritz Tauscher, Stuttgart, Cannstatt 
H., Immenstadt 


Importer: Wintershall A. G., Wolfershausen b. Heringen/ Werra. 
(a) Tricresyl phosphate, free of Triortheocresy|! phosphate 
(b) Additives (chemical admixture for lubrication oil includ 


(c) Plasticizers, PvC., plexi-glass scraps, die-casting materials 


Importer: Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken A. G., W upper- 


All of the above purchases are being made under ECA Procurement Authori- 
(ny firm desiring information on trading with Germany may obtain 
a copy of a report on this subject from the European Branch, Department 
of Commerce. Washington 25, D. C., or any Field Office of the | 


$150, 000 


Pe 2, 188, 000 


$220. O00 
138, OOO 
150, 000 
375. 000 
210. 000 
145, 000 
200, 000 
150, 000 
234, 000 


516, 000 


30. OOO 


100. 000 


Allgaeu LOL, OOO 
s 10, OOO 
25, OOO 

16, 200 

375. 000 


70, 000 
120, 000 
55. 000 


8. 000 


100, 000 
12. 000 


_ 5. Depart- 











Bids to supply this equipment will be 
received until September 8, 1949, by the Pur- 
chasing Section, Department of Ports, Rail- 
ways, and Transports, Lourenco Marques, Mo- 
zambique, P. E. A. 

One set of tender documents and specifica- 
tions (in Portuguese) is available for exam- 
ination at the Department of Commerce Re- 
gional Office, 42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Egypt Invites Bids on 
New Irrigation Project 


Tenders are invited by the Mechanical and 
Electrical Department of the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Public Works covering the supply of 
equipment and necessary construction work 
involved in erecting ground-water Diesel 
pumping units for irrigating four 1,000-acre 
plots of land in the Kena Province in Upper 
Egypt. 

The contract will include drilling the nec- 
essary wells and supplying and installing tur- 


bine pumps. Each well should yield 112 to 
140 liters per second and be supplied with a 
bore hole pump driven by a Diesel engine 
through a right-angle gear head drive. Each 
unit should have a separate pump-house 
which will be supplied with fuel storage and 
transfer equipment and a 2-kilowatt gen- 
erating unit for lighting, with all necessary 
installations. 

It is anticipated that 16 to 20 wells will 
be drilled, at the rate of four to five per 
area of 1,000 acres, depending on the avail- 
ability of water. 

Bids will be received until October 3, 1949, 
by the Mechanical and Electrical Department, 
Ministry of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt. 
Copies of tender documents, specifications, 
and accompanying drawings, may be obtained 
from the Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

The above-mentioned work is stated to be 
the first phase in a contemplated project 
which will involve the drilling of 800 to 1,000 
wells for the irrigation of 250,000 acres in 
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the Kena and Guirgueh Provinces. It is 
understood that the Ministry of Finance has 
earmarked a credit of 90,000 Egyptian pounds 
for this initial work. 


Bombay Government To 
Purchase Truck Chassis 


United States manufacturers and suppliers 
are invited by the State Transport Office of 
the Government of Bombay, India, to bid 
on the supply and delivery to Bombay of 
750 Diesel and gasoline truck chassis of the 
following general specifications: 


Type: Quantity 
Chassis 160’’ to 190’’ wheel base 

(Diesel engine) 
Chassis 150’’ to 200’’ wheel base 

(gasoline engine) ................. 350 


Bids must be in the hands of the Provin- 
cial Motor Transport Controller, State Trans- 
port Office, 81 Love Grove Road, Worli, Bom- 
pay, India, no later than 5:30 p. m., October 
4,1949. Tender documents may be obtained 
from that official upon application in writ- 
ing, subject to a charge of 10 rupees per set. 


Additional Requirements for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


Bids for the supply and delivery of certain 
additional equipment are invited by the New 
Zealand State Hydro-electric Department, in 
connection with its substation project. Pres- 
ent requirements are as follows: 

1. 66 Kv. potential transformers for various 
substations in the Nelson District. Contract 
No. 112, section 87, Nelson. Bidding closes 
at 4 p. m., September 6, 1949. 

2. 66 kv. outdoor switchgear and structure 
for Cobb River power station. Contract No. 
117, section 85, Nelson. Bidding closes at 4 
p.m., November 1, 1949 

Copies of each tender, including plans, 
specifications, and drawings, are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. These documents may 
also be obtained from the New Zealand Trade 
Commissioner, 1800 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Bolivia—Eduardo Arauco Paz, represent- 
ing Arauco Prado & Cia., S. A. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), Casilla 680, Loaiza 67-71, 
La Paz, is interested in office equipment and 
machines. Scheduled to arrive August 1, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 to 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Washington, and New York. 

2. Egypt—Guido Carmona (independent 
building contractor), 13 Sharia Abdel Rahim 
Pasha Sabri, Dekki, Cairo, is interested in 
observing building and construction tech- 
niques; also, seeks technical information on 
building construction. Scheduled to arrive 
August 14, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Pedro Regauera, 
Vice President, Arkwright Export Co., Inc., 
128 West Thirty-first Street, New York 1, New 
York. Itinerary: New York and other cities 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Iran—Ali Ardakani, representing Ali 
Ardakani Trading Co. (importer, exporter), 
Khiaban Pahlevi, Tehran, is interested in 
industrial and agricultural machinery, and 
well-drilling equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of August, via New York, for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Ket- 
taneh Inc., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Detroit, 
and Cleveland. 


August 22, 1949 
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4. Ireland, Northern—Courtenay Alexander 
Rives Shillington, representing Broadway 
Damask Co., Limited, Broadway, Belfast, is 
interested in exporting all kinds of linen 
goods. Scheduled to arrive August 25, via 
New York, for a visit of 344 months. U. S. 
address: Commodore Hotel, Lexington Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street, New York; or 
% Mr. H. C. Nelson, 66 Leonard Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, New Orleans, Miami, Boston, 
and other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


5. England—Universal Rototype Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), 32-34 Lower Richmond 
Road, London, S. W. 15, wishes to contact 
United States paper-conversion firms inter- 
ested in a licensing arrangement or purchase 
of “Supercopic” (U. S. patented), a new pa- 
per-carbonization process. The process com- 
prises the formula of a hot coating com- 
pound applied to any substance of paper to 
be printed (letterpress, offset, photogravure) 
and is immediately transferable under pres- 
sure, instant drying and nonsmudging. 
The main applications of the process are as 
follows: (1) back-carbonization for mani- 
folding stationery; (2) security printing; (3) 
teleprinter rolls and one-time carbons; (4) 
transferable halftone pictures in colors for 
children’s novelty books; (5) novelty pack- 
aging material. Further information is 
available from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


6. Australia—B. G. Master Trading Co. 
(export merchant), 382 Bexley Road, Bexley, 
Sydney, wishes to export Macadamia nuts in 
the shell. 

7. British East Africa—Gibson & Company 
Limited (wholesaler, manufacturer, ex- 
porter), P. O. Box 576, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, 
wishes to export on a contract basis, 100 to 
200 wet salted crocodile belly skins each 
month. Quality: guaranteed prime skins, 
80% first-quality, 20% second-grade. Speci- 
fications: 28’’ to 32’’; 33’’ to 36’’; 37’’ to 44”’, 
measured between the hard horn for width. 

8. Cyprus—George K. Mitsinkas (exporter), 
P. O. Box 182, Limassol, wishes to export 
carobs, gum, dried figs, raisins, lamb and 
kid skins. 

9. England—Chaseside Engineering Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Station Works, Hert- 
ford, Herts., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for mobile mechanical shovels, 1- and 
2-ton mobile cranes, shunting tractors (petrol 
or Diesel-driven), and 214-cubic-yard dump- 
ers. Firm states it is in a position to export 
30 machines each month. Also, firm seeks a 
representative in the United States. Cata- 
logs and price lists available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Cheapside Rubber Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer) , Junction Works, Carmichael 
Road, London, S. E. 25, offers to export and 
seeks agent for best-quality fishing waders. 

11. England—J. W. S. Hislop Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 50-52 Fore Street, Edmonton, Lon- 
don, N. 18., desires to export women’s and 
children’s wearing apparel, such as ladies’ 
aprons, screen-printed aprons for children, 
bibs, baby pants, and novelties. 

12. England—Thomas of Fleet Street Ltd. 
(manufacturers’ sales agent), 149 Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4, offers to export first- 
quality adhesive paste for office and library 
use. Further information and samples of 
paste may be obtained on a loan basis from 


Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 2, 1949.) 

13. France—Anciens Etablissements E. Bor- 
derel & Robert (manufacturer), 131 Rue Dam- 
rémont, Paris, wishes to export specialized 
steel altar railings, door and altar appoint- 
ments, One illustrated brochure (in French) 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. France—Paul Le Bian et Fils (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), 1 Rue de 
Trevise, Lille, Nord, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for flax threads, No. 20 to No. 200, 
unbleached or bleached for weaving; also 
artificial fiber threads, No. 25 to No. 35, long 
staple, shining or dull viscose, in skeins (for 
hosiery) or on cylindrical or conical bobbins. 

15. France—Les Fils de J. Leon Bizac (pack- 
ers, wholesalers, and exporters), Souillac- 
Périgord, Lot, desires to export the following 
first - quality canned foodstuffs: truffles 
(“Truffes du Périgord’’), artichoke bottoms, 
chestnut purée, and chestnut cream (sug- 
ared). Products are available in cans of 
various sizes (250 grams and over). Inspec- 
tion may be made at port of shipment if 
desired. If merchandise does not conform 
with quality grading, cost of inspection will 
be paid by exporter. Although firm is ac- 
quainted with American market, it would 
appreciate receiving information of interest 
or suggestions from potential importers. 

16. Germany—Carl Gilfert & Co., P. O. B. 
409, Mulheim-Ruhr, wishes to contact firms 
interested in German peat coke. 

17. Germany—Glas-Manufaktur Schander 
& Co. (manufacturer), Luisenstr. 97, Bad 
Homburg v. d. H., Hessen (U. 5. Zone), offers 
to export cut glassware and ornaments for 
Christmas trees. 

18. India—Gannon Dunkerley and Com- 
pany, Limited (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer, agent), Chartered Bank 
Building, Fort, Bombay, offers its services as 
representative and administrative agent for 
United States firm wishing to bid on dam, 
bridge, and tube-well projects in India. 
Firm conceives that its service would consist 
in transmitting tenders to American firm 
and entering bids on behalf of American firm 
at its instruction. After contracts were ob- 
tained its service would consist in assisting 
American firm on the job with its knowledge 
of Indian labor and working conditions. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

19. Ireland—The Reliable Shoe Co., lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Westport, County Mayo, 
offers to export first-quality leather footwear 
for boys. Quantity: 1,000 pairs of shoes each 
week. Shoes are made of calf upper leather; 
leather soles screwed and stitched, also ma- 
chine sewn and stitched. Inspection at fac- 
tory in Westport, or samples will be submitted 
to prospective agents or buyers in the United 
States. Firm is interested in obtaining a 
representative in the United States. 

20. Italy—Cartotécnica Toscana (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 5 Via Dante Alighieri, 
Montecantini Terme, desires to export finest- 
quality writing paper, visiting cards, wedding 
announcements and birth announcements. 
One set of sample papers is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligen-e 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

21. Japan—The Foreign Trade Section, 
Economic Affairs Bureau, Tokyo Metropoli- 
tan Government Office, 3-Chome, Maru- 
nouchi, Tokyo, on behalf of its members, 
desires to contact United States importers of 
antimony ware, chinaware, and glassware. 

22. Japan—Mitsuyu & Co., Ltd. (wholesale 
exporters and manufacturers), No. 21, Kita- 
kyutaro-Machi, 2-Chome, Higashi-Ku, Osaka, 
wishes to export cotton yarns, counts from 20 
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to 80; all kinds of piece goods; chemicals; 
rubber products; glassware, enamelware; but- 
tons and toys. 

23. Japan—Nickyo Co. (importer, export- 
er), 2 Tsukiji 1-Chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export Japanese silk goods, particu- 
larly plain silk habutae and twill silk habutae 
of 10-24 m/m (momme) quality. 

24. Japan—T. Okubo (manufacturer) , 2256, 
Kichijoji, Musashinosi, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port all kinds of rubber moulding toys, in- 
flated animal toys (rubber), beach balls and 
footballs. Further information and price 
lists are obtainable from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Japan—Okuwa Sanitary Material Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), 23, 2- 
Chome, Funakoshi-Cho, Higashi-Ku, Osaka, 
wishes to export sanitary goods such as ab- 
sorbent cotton, bandages and gauze. 

26. Japan—The Penguin Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers and exporters), 24, 3-Chome, 
Asakusa Kotobuki-Cho, Daito-Ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export pocket-size screw drivers; 
also, rosaries. 

27. Japan—Sanko Shoji & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturers’ representa- 
tive), 2-Chome, Kitanakamichicho, Higashi- 
Nariku, Osaka, offers to export phials for eye 
lotions. 

28. Japan—Seiko Trading Co. (importers, 
exporters, manufacturers), 52, 5-Chome 
Yamasakacho, Sumiyoshi-Ku, Osaka, wishes 
to export handicrajft articles, such as French 
doll masks, Japanese character dolls, bodies 
and hair for such dolls, and embroidered ma- 
terials. 

29. Japan—Shin Aichi Tokei Denki K. K. 
(manufacturer), 12 San-Chome Horita-dori, 
Mizuho-ku, Nagoya, is interested in export- 
ing wall clocks, table and alarm clocks. 

30. Japan—Sinyo Trading Co., Ltd., Mitsu- 
bishi Naka Nigo Building, No. 6, 3-Chome, 
Marunouchi Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port woolen and cotton gloves. 

31. Japan—Tetsudo Kiki Seisakusho (Rail- 
way Instrument Co., Ltd.), Naka No. 14 Bidg., 
Marunouchi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, desires to ex- 
port railway equipment such as jacks, trol- 
leys, rail bicycles, rail drills and carriers, 
spike pullers, cars, and generators; sewing 
machines; racing. boats and oars; and metal 
indicators. 

32. Japan—Toho Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., No. 
12, 2-Chome Uchisaiwaicho Chiyodaku, 
Toxyo, wishes to export all kinds of machin- 
ery and related equipment. 

33. Japan—Yamada & Tanaka (manufac- 
turers and dealers), 93, 7-Cho, Ichijo Dori, 
Skai, is interested in exporting cotton blank- 
ets. 

34. Japan—Yamato Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers, manufacturers), 12 Kita- 
nagasa 5-Chome, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, wishes to 
export all kinds of Japanese silks. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


35. Germany—Oscar Baecker, Band-Flecht- 
und Kordelfabrik, Oberdenkmalstrasse 79, 
Wuppertal-Barmen, seeks representatives for 
cords, trimmings, edgings, elastics, shoe 
laces, socks, and stockings. 


Export Opportunities 


36. Bolivia—Fabrica de Velas y Jabones 
“La Venus,” Gutierrez Hermanos (manufac- 
turer of candles and soap), Casilla 350, 
Oruro, seeks purchase quotations for 2 tons 
of stearic acid, triple-pressed. Prices may be 
quoted f. o. b. New York, or c. i. f. Arica 
or Mollendo. 

37. Germany—G. Bauer (importer, ex- 
porter), Postfach 446 (14a), Stuttgart 1, 
seeks quotations for feathers (chicken, goose, 
duck), for manufacturing bedding. Prices 
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should be quoted c. i. f. Hamburg, stating 
particulars regarding quality, and, if pos- 
sible, samples. 

38. Germany—Westfalische Metall-Indus- 
trie A.-G. (manufacturer of automobile 
headlight reflectors and accessories), (21) 
Lippstadt, desires purchase quotations for 
machinery and fittings for manufacturing 
miniature lamps for automobile headlights. 

39. Greece—Smyris Ltd., Industrial and 
Commercial Co. (manufacturer of abrasive 
grains and powders), Klitiou 6, Athens, seeks 
quotations for complete plant equipment for 
manufacturing abrasive cloth and paper 
(emery cloth, emery paper, glass paper). 
Firm is interested in obtaining new machin- 
ery of the latest type, having a productive 
capacity of 2,000 square yards, per 8-hour 
working day. Power and heat to be electri- 
cally generated. 

40. Hong Kong—Henry Sales Co. (import- 
ers, exporters, commission agents), Prince’s 
Building, wishes quotations for ladies’ 
printed (multi-color) cotton handkerchief 
cloth, with woven cutting lines separating 
the handkerchiefs which are to be cut and 
hemmed in Hong Kong. _ Specifications: 
pieces of about 40 yards; sizes of handker- 
chiefs, 10144°° x 10%,"’, 11’’ x 11’’, 11%4"" x 
11144’’, 12’’ x 12’’, 124%4”’ x 121,4”’; construc- 
tion of 80 x 80, also finer qualities. 

41. Italy—S. A. M. O.—Societa Anonima 
Materiale Ospedaliero (wholesaler, retailer, 
and selling agent), 27 Via Riva Reno, Bo- 
logna, seeks purchase quotations direct from 
manufacturers from 60,000 packets of sterile 
catgut. Firm does not desire kind of pack- 
aging (catgut in transparent container with 
fluid and needle) popular in the United 
States. One sample of catgut and packaging 
desired by firm is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Japan—Katoh & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter), 2, 3-Chome, Kaigandori, Ikuta- 
Ku, Kobe, seeks quotations fcr scrap shells. 

43. Japan—Nikkan Boeki Limited (im- 
porters and exporters), No. 774, Marunouchi 
Building, 2, 2-Chome, Marunouchi Chiyoda- 
Ku, Tokyo, desires purchase quotations for 
hops. 

44. Netherlands—Verdugt's Industrie & 
Handelsonderneming N. V. (manufacturer), 
35 Anna Paulownastraat, The Hague, wishes 
to contact United States manufacturer of 
an all-plastic carboy moulded of a newly 
developed material said to possess an unusu- 
ally high ratio of strength to weight. The 
carboy is claimed to be practically unbreak- 
able, and under normal circumstances chip- 
and dent-proof. Also, the carboys are so 
designed that they can be stacked safely in 
tiers. 

45. Union of South Africa—R. Hirsch & 
Son (manufacturers’ representatives), P. O. 
Box 3975, 605/606 Hollandia House, 127 Presi- 
dent Street, Johannesburg, seeKs quotations 
from mills or converters exporting rayon 
piece goods, such as moss crepe, multi-fila- 
ment, floral crepes; tropical suitings; cotton 
piece goods; and slide fasteners. 


Agency Opportunities 


46. Belgium —Hector Graux (sawmill 
owner, importer, wholesaler, sales agent), 
Rue Maroquotte, Fraire, seeks representation 
for hardwood lumber. 

47. British West Indies—Agostini Broth- 
ers, Ltd. (manufacturers’ representatives and 
commission agents), Barclays Bank Building, 
Marine Square, Port of Spain, Trinidad, de- 
sires agency for plain and printed cotton 
piece goods. 

48. Germany —J. F. Berger, Ing., Tech- 
nisches Bureau, Peterstrasse 91, 22, Merken 
b. Dueren, Nordrhein-Westfalen, desires rep- 
resentation from a United States manufac- 


turer of paper-mill machinery, such as cut- 
ting, coating, trimming, analine printing, 
and bitumen machines. 

49. Germany—W. Miiller-Winkel (agent 
for German weavers), Moselstrasse 33, (22a) 
Duisburg, wishes to establish relations with 
an American cotton mill for the distribution 
of cotton yarns in the Bizonal Area of Ger. 
many. Firm desires the following cotton 
yarns: 6s, 8s, 10s, 12s, 16s single yarns; one 
carded, 10s, 12s, 16s, 20s, 24s, 28s, 30s, 36s, 
40s, 50s single yarn twist; 6s—20s weft on pin- 
cops; 6s-50s twist on throstlecops, cheese, 
hanks cones; 10/2-50/2 fold yarns on cheeses, 

50. Germany—Hans H. Rening (agent), An 
Der Alster 56, Hamburg 1, seeks representa- 
tion for cotton and worsted yarns, all kinds 
of cotton and woolen teztiles, cotton under. 
wear for men and women, nylon stockings, 
fancy cotton socks 

51. Germany—Herber Schaffer, Dresden- 
Weisser Hirsch, am Bauernbusch 17, seeks 
agency for automobiles. 

52. Italy—Rag. Rinaldo Marelli (commis- 
sion merchant), 11 Via Galileo Galilei, Ales- 
sandria, wishes to obtain agency for all of 
Piedmont from an American firm dealings in 
seeds. 

53. Union of South Africa—J. Marks (sales 
agent), Commonwealth House, 142 Market 
Street (P. O. Box 5188), Johannesburg, seeks 
agency for tertiles, such as spun rayons, 
men’s and women's tropical suitings, and 
khaki drills 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(Note.—The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular 
Foreign Visitor listings.) 

54. Israel—David Levinson, representing 
Orient Truck & Service Co. (imported, whole- 
saler), 27 Montefiore Street, Tel-Aviv, is in- 
terested in contacting manufactures of 
mechanical hoists, commercial refrigeration 
units, bus and truck accessories. Scheduled 
to arrive July 21, via New York, for a visit of 
2months. U.S. address White Motor Co., 
650 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Cleveland, Cincinnati (Ohio), and 
South Bend (Ind.) 

55. Union of South A frica—Solomon 
Thomas Bane, representing Bane’s Consol- 
idated Motors Ltd. (importer, wholesaler), 
and Lloyds (South Africa) Agricultural, Irri- 
gation & Industrial Machinery Corp. Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler), both located at 106, 
St. George’s Street, Capetown, wishes to inter- 
est American firms or individuals in investing 
capital in his firms’ project to erect a plant in 
Capetown for assemblying both American 
and British automobiles, as well as agricul- 
tural machinery such as tractors and road- 
making equipment. Scheduled to arrive early 
in August, via New York, for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. address Standard Bank of 
South Africa, 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Detroit, 
Toledo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
San Francisco 





Precision-Instruments Factory 
To Be Set Up, Indians Say 


The United Provinces, in India, will shortly 
have a state-owned precision-instruments 
factory with an estimated annual production 
of goods worth nearly $2,000,000, the India 
Information Services say. These instruments 
will include electrocardiographs, binoculars, 
thermometers, electric and water meters, and 
instruction apparatus for mechanics and 
electromechanics. The factory, to be set up 
at Lucknow, will (it is expected) also serve 
as an institute to train technicians. 
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-centin: 
Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF Goons SIGNED 
WITH AUSTRIA 


An agreement between Argentina and Aus- 
tria on the exchange of goods valued at ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 recently has been 
signed, according to the Austrian Informa- 
tion bulletin of July 16, 1949. 

Austria is to receive from Argentina, among 
other items, sheep wool (valued at $4,000,000), 
fodder ($2,500,000), hides ($2,000,000), lin- 
seed oil ($2,000,000), tobacco, bones, and 
other products. 

Austria is to export to Argentina primarily 
fron (valued at $2,000,000), high-grade steel 
($1,500,000), machines, steel and iron prod- 
ucts ($4,000,000), tractors and motorcycles 
($1,500,000), paper and cellulose ($3,000,000) 
and other articles up to a value of $3,000,000. 

The agreement is to be effective for a period 
of 1 year. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE SUBJECT TO IMPORT 
QUOTAS 


By decree No. 15,996, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment has declared hydrogen peroxide to 
be of national interest and subject to the 
imposition of import quotas, states a report 
of July 29, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy at 
Buenos Aires. The decree was issued to af- 
ford protection for the domestic manufacture 
of hydrogen peroxide, and in the event that 
local production fails to meet domestic con- 
sumption requirements, import quotas are 
to be established by the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL ON THE EXCHANGE OF Goops 
WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA SIGNED 


Austria and Czechoslovakia signed a proto- 
col on July 15, 1949, prolonging existing trade 
agreements between the two countries and 
widening their scope to increase trade by 70 
percent, according to the Austrian press of 
July 18. The protocol is to remain in effect 
from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 

Austria is to send to Czechoslovakia steel 
products, ball bearings, machinery, derricks, 
magnesite, scythes, sickles, and other indus- 
trial products. 

Czechoslovakia is to export to Austria coal, 
coke, sugar, machinery, transport vehicles, 
textiles, chemicals, and other finished goods. 





In 1948 Cyprus imported from the United 
States chemicals valued at $48,450. 


August 22, 1949 





Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES 


Classifications of a number of items and 
the rates of import duty applicable to cer- 
tain commodities were changed by a Nether- 
lands decree of June 24, 1949, published as 
Staatsblad J 270 of June 28, 1949, and by a 
Belgian decree of June 28, 1949, published in 
the Moniteur Belge, No. 181, June 30, 1949, 
effective as of July 1, 1949. Some minor 
changes were made in the preliminary pro- 
visions of the Benelux tariff. 

The preliminary provisions have been am- 
plified with regard to the customs treatment 
of goods which are mixtures of different 
materials and are not classified separately in 
the tariff. Such goods are now to be treated 
as subject to the duty applicable to the 
component material most highly taxed, re- 
gardless of the proportion of the mixture 
contained in the whole commodity. 

some of the more important changes in 
nomenclature and the rates of import duty 
are as follows: 


New Previous 


rate rate 

(per- (per- 

cent cent 

ad ad 
Tariff item Commodity ralorum) valorum) 
223 (« Tartarie acid 10 Free 
288 (b Methylene chloride Free 1S 


279 (« W aste of certain artificial plas- 

tic materials 
417 (e) 2 Cardboard, not coated on the 

surface, for stereotypes S 15 
418 (b) 2 Cardboard, oiled, paraflined, 

varnished, gummed 18 15 
#21 (d Paper in rolls or sheets, oiled, 

waxed, stearined, paraflined 18 15 
421 (b Diaphanous papers 18 t 
127 (b Cigarette paper, cut to shape, 

in booklets or tubes 20 12 
$35 Stereotypes made from card- 

board 8 20 
522 Cotton varns, single i] 3 
24 Cabled 4 } 
525 Mixed i 3 
550 Paper yarns 6 4 
801 (a Wire ‘or tungsten or molyt 

denum { Free 
SOL ( Parts of machines and of tools, 

of metals n.e.s 6 10 
806 (b) 1 Unfinished blades for safety 

razors 10 18 

! Unfinished razor blades 6 12 


( 
» (c } 
966 (C Manufactures of plastic ma- 
( f terials 20 18 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITIES Not SUBJECT TO IMPORT- 
LICENSE REQUIREMENT 


Pharmaceuticals, certain foodstuffs, petro- 
leum products, and periodicals continue to be 
exempt from the Brazilian requirement for 
an import license under the new import- 
license procedure of July 15, 1949, according 












to a dispatch of July 19, 1949. 
published in Portuguese, however, are sub- 
ject to import license, except when coming 


Periodicals 


from Portugal. The commodities mentioned 
above are not included in the “positive” list 
recently issued, inasmuch as they are not 
subject to import license. 


PROVISIONAL DuTY-FREE ENTRY ACCORDED 
TO PHENOTHIAZINE 


Phenothiazine, when intended for sanitary 
use on cattle, is permitted duty-free into 
Brazil, by law No. 769, published and effective 
July 26, 1949, according to a telegram of July 
27, 1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


GaRLIC PLACED UNDER IMPORT LICENSE 


Garlic has been made subject to Brazilian 
import-license requirement by a decree pub- 
lished and effective July 19, 1949, according 
to a telegram of July 20, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. Imports 
of garlic for which exchange was closed prior 
to July 19 are exempt from license. 


ONIONS PLACED UNDER IMPORT LICENSE 


Onions have been made subject to Brazil- 
ian import-license requirement by decree 
No. 26,911, published and effective July 28, 
1949, according to a telegram of July 25 from 
the United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
Imports of onions for which exchange was 
closed prior to July 23, 1949, however, are 
exempt from license. 


Pe. 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALBERTA NATURAL-GAS EXPORTS PLACED 
UNDER EMBARGO 


Natural-gas exports from Alberta to other 
Canadian Provinces or to the United States 
will not be permitted until such time as the 
provincial government is satisfied beyond 
question ‘‘that under conservation and pro- 
ration practices there are sufficient reserves 
to meet present and future domestic and 
industrial requirements of the people of this 
province”, according to a statement by Al- 
berta Premier E. C. Manning. “This condi- 
tion definitely does not exist at the present 
time and is not likely to exist for some time 
to come,” the Premier said. 

This statement follows the recent passage 
of special provincial legislation in Alberta 
having to do with the development, con- 
servation, and control over the transport of 
oil and natural gas which has become so im- 
portant in Alberta. This special legislation 
was necessary because during the last session 
of the Federal Parliament, the Prime Min- 
ister declared that the export of a product of 
a Province should be controlled by the Prov- 
ince itself. Having been forced to accept the 


1] 





sole responsibility for controlling the export 
of oil and natural gas, Premier Manning 
called the members of the legislature into 
special session. The laws which were passed 
granted the Province’s Petroleum and Nat- 
ural Gas Conservation Board the right to 
issue a gas export permit with Cabinet 
approval. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated August 5, 1949) 


The demand outlook for Chilean copper 
was significantly improved in July. Recov- 
ery of copper prices to approximately 17.5 
cents per pound in New York, after a low 
of roughly 16 cents in June (as compared 
with 23.5 cents during the first quarter of 
the year) was a major factor. Although it 
still appeared that the fall in the market 
would occasion a loss of $25,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000 to the foreign-exchange budget as 
prepared for 1949, the Minister of Economy 
and Commerce, announced on his return 
from a midyear visit to the United States 
that a contemplated Export-Import Bank 
loan would largely offset this loss. 

Nevertheless, important changes in trade 
patterns remained necessary, and uncer- 
tainty regarding their extent and form was 
evident in business planning. This indeci- 
sion was reflected in Congressional debates 
and press discussions, during which the 
Government proposed that various tempo- 
rary taxes be made permanent, that the 1950 
budget of operating expenses be pared down, 
and that immediate efforts be made to stop 
the upward movement of prices. 

One group favored a balance-of-payments 
loan that could be utilized to avoid tighten- 
ing import and credit controls, and to re- 
place expected declines in Government rev- 
enues. Another group felt that a new loan 
would permit the importation of capital 
equipment for additional Government-spon- 
sored projects aimed at increasing produc- 
tivity and self-sufficiency. Although making 
no comment regarding the nature of the 
proposed loan, the Government took several 
measures in the restriction of imports, and 
the returning Chilean delegate to the inter- 
national trade conference at Annecy, France, 
emphasized to the press the conditions which 
justify a multiple exchange-rate system. 

On July 29, a slightly modified list of 
products importable under the so-called gold 
law went into effect. Under this arrange- 
ment placer gold producers are subsidized 
and importers of luxury or less-essential 
items are allowed to effect imports by paying 
a premium rate for foreign exchange. 

On July 30, the press carried a semiofficial 
list of some 100 commodities for which no 
foreign exchange from the budget will be al- 
lotted during the remainder of the year. In 
practice, it is likely that imports of these 
items from the United States will be rare, 
except as provided under the gold law, indi- 
vidual barter transactions, or as capital 
transfers. Preparations were being made for 
transferring most of the few import products 
remaining at the 31-pesos-to-the-dollar rate 
to the 43 rate as rapidly as possible in antici- 
pation of world price declines. 

Although there were no changes in the 
fixed exchange rates themselves, the curb or 
uncontrolled market rate for dollars recov- 
ered from roughly 83 pesos to the dollar late 
in June to approximately 77 during most of 
July. Gold holdings of the Central Bank 
remained almost constant during the July 1 
to 26 period, while the total exchange held 
by the Bank abroad increased sharply by the 
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equivalent of slightly over $5,000,000, this in- 
crease being in holdings for the Amortization 
Fund and the Tax (Fisco) account. Exports 
of merchandise during the first 5 months of 
1949 amounted to 633,000,000 gold pesos as 
compared with 589,000,000 pesos during the 
like period of 1948. Imports amounted to 
578,000,000 gold pesos in the mentioned 1949 
period and 474,000,000 pesos during the cor- 
responding 1948 period. Not included in 
these figures were gold and silver shipments 
abroad of 22,000,000 gold pesos in the 1949 
period and imports in the 1948 period 
amounting to 4,000,000 pesos. 

Indications that the inflationary trend of 
recent years might level off included seasonal 
factors, and the psychological effects of the 
copper-market drop. Sight liabilities of the 
Central Bank declined slightly during the 
July 1—July 26 period as did also its loans and 
discounts. 

Department stores in July succeeded in 
breaking down to some extent buyer resist- 
ance. A record-breaking advertising cam- 
paign in which daily bargain leads were 
offered in glassware, chinaware, sheeting, 
shirts, and certain other items, finally 
brought out the customers. The price re- 
ductions ranged from 20 percent on leads to 
10 and 12 percent on counter merchandise. 
The gross value of sales was 8 percent greater 
than in July 1948. 

Rise in the cost of living in June and July, 
was slower than in March and April when 
annual rent-contract revisions are usually 
made. Grocery stores reported seasonal price 
increases, and the Santiago gas company was 
authorized to increase its basic rates by 
almost 30 percent effective July 1. 

Industrial production leveled off seasonally 
in Central Chile when a lack of water caused 
an electric-power shortage. In order to re- 
duce dollar expenditures for gasoline, at the 
end of July, week-end and holiday travel of 
motor vehicles, except by public utility serv- 
ices, was restricted to a 30-kilometer radius 
for automobiles and light trucks, and a 200- 
kilometer radius for heavy trucks. 

Dry weather in July enabled farmers to 
catch up with wheat seeding and improved 
the outlook for that crop. Total acreage for 
the coming season, including spring-sown 
wheat, may nearly equal that of the season 
just ended, but some reduction in average 
yields is anticipated as a result of the long 
delay in seeding in the southern part of the 
country. Grain stocks were slightly lower 
than at midyear 1948. 

Surveys are being completed of a 12-year 
master irrigation plan which would bring 
water to nearly 1,500,000 acres of new land 
and improve the water supply for an addi- 
tional 500,000 acres already under irrigation. 
The plan includes 25 major projects and 
numerous smaller ones throughout the coun- 
try. Actual work on the full-scale plan de- 
pends on approval of a request for an Inter- 
national Bank loan. 

The Government and the major private 
copper companies, which are American- 
owned, are coordinating their plans in order 
to avoid important labor disturbances. In 
several cases, an agreement has been nego- 
tiated with the workers whereby the number 
of hours of work has been reduced as an 
alternative to lay-offs, and the Government 
has started a number of projects to which 
the unemployed may move. Unemployment 
compensation has cushioned lay-offs where 
neither of these two arrangements has been 
possible. For small copper producers, the 
Government has proposed a subsidization 
plan. 

The number of building permits issued in 
Santiago during July increased, but bank 
credit continued tight, imported materials 
were scarce, and prices of substitute domes- 
tic materials were rising. Preliminary con- 
struction work was started on the Los 


Cipreses hydroelectric plant in the province 
of Talca, and the third and fourth units ar. 
rived from the United States for the mH 
Abanico plant on the Laja River. 

The Bureau of Public Works assigneq 
5,000,000 pesos for construction work on the 
road between Santiago and Valparaiso, and 
was authorized to contract one or more loans 
up to 12,000,000 pesos for work in the south. 
ern area. A sewerage system and treatment 
plant constructed under the auspices of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs at a cost 
of 10,700,000 pesos was inaugurated at La 
Celera on July 23. 

A new air-taxi service was licensed to 
operate between Santiago and Talco, some 
250 kilometers south of Santiago. Provisional 
approval of the Chilean CAB was given to a 
meteorological agreement between Pan Amer. 
ican-Grace Airways and the Linea Aéreg 
National (LAN), whereby the companies con. 
solidate their weather-forecasting facilities, 
A national telecommunications council wag 
formed on July 18 to improve and coordi. 
nate internal and external communication 
services of Chile. 


Y . 
Costa Riea 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPLICATION OF DuTY ON WHEAT FLovur 
UNDER PROVISIONS OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENT 


A report from the United States Embassy 
at San Jose states that, by decision of the 
Costa Rican Office of the Attorney of Finance, 
the duty on wheat flour established by decree 
No. 521 of May 16, 1949, was not applicable 
to importations from the United States un- 
til June 20, 1949, 30 days after its publica- 
tion, because of the provisions of article 
XI of the Trade Agreement between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
Costa Rica. The note from the Office of the 
Attorney points out that flour ordered or in 
transit by June 20 must pay the tax imposed 
by decree 521. This decision appears not to 
contravene the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ment. 

|For announcement of decree No. 521, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 2), 
1949. ] 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated August 1, 1949) 


As additional figures on Cuba's import 
trade for the first half of 1949 become avail- 
able, it is apparent that there was a drop of 
from 15 to 20 percent in the volume, com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding 
year. Total automotive units imported were 
about the same, with the exception of truck 
chassis which fell 75 percent. Electric re- 
frigerators declined 30 percent, and radios, 
40 percent. 

The volume of wholesale textile sales in 
general has probably declined 15 to 20 per- 
cent compared with the same period in 1948. 


' Retail sales of textiles were not greatly off 


in quantity from last year’s level, as retailers 
have appreciably cut prices to move inven- 
tories which are now not excessive. The 
dollar value of wholesale and retail textile 
sales is reportedly less than in 1948 as 4 
result of the price reductions in the past 
year. The domestic textile industry is still 
in a stage of readjustment. Some plants 
have reopened or are about to resume opera- 
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tions after reducing stocks and effecting 
necessary changes in operational policy; 
others are now curtailing production with 
the same objective in mind. 

The dollar volume of retail sales of depart- 
ment stores and similar establishments in 
July was about 15 percent higher than in 
June and at about the same level as in July 
1948. In view of declining prices, this meant 
unit transactions were considerably ahead of 
the 1948 month. Collections were at a satis- 
factory level. 

Cuba's Official 1949-50 fiscal year began on 
July 1, in accordance with law No. 2 of 1948, 
which changed the initial date of the fiscal 
year from January 1 to July 1. Regular 
pudgetary revenues for the calendar year 
1949 up to July 26 totaled $132,215,659, as 
compared with a total of $163,643,458 for 
the same period of the preceding year. Cus- 
toms collections held up better, the respec- 
tive totals being $24,787,678 and $29,424,449. 

Cuban Government leaders announced re- 
cently that the Government was seeking a 
$100,000,000 loan, the proceeds of which 
would be used to carry out a public-works 
program, with special emphasis on the con- 
struction of aqueducts, sewerage and drain- 
age systems, and rural roads. 

A 15 percent wage-increase award to 
Habana’'s bus employees terminated the wage 
dispute which lasted nearly a year and which 
was responsible for serious periodic inter- 
ruptions in bus service. Because of their 
company’s strained financial conditions, 
workers of two other transportation associa- 
tions—streetcars and railroads—agreed to 
loan a percentage of their wages (up to 12 
percent) for the purchase of urgently needed 
new equipment. An important shipping 
service between Cuba and the United States 
was paralyzed because of water-front labor 
difficulties, but negotiations continued with 
a view to normalization of operations. Port 
workers demanding various subsidies an- 
nounced a plan for a general strike August 1 
in all Cuban ports, although Government 
and certain other maritime labor Clearly 
opposed. 

New wage demands developed with coffee 
roasters asking a 40 percent increase, bank 
employees, 30 percent, and employees of a 
large air-line company, 25 percent. Printers 
demanded 48 hours’ pay for a 36-hour week. 
On June 30, the Government decided that 
sugar workers’ wages would remain frozen 
at their peak 1947 level until September 30, 
pending which time a commission composed 
of Government and industry-wide represent- 
atives would study and report upon wage and 
related matters. 

The new General Confederation of Work- 
ers, one of three major labor organizations, 
was refused official registration as a legal 
entity. The Confederation of Cuban Work- 
ers (CTC), the largest national labor group, 
completed organization and incorporation of 
chemical industry workers on a national 
basis and continued to organize nonunion 
agricultural labor. The CTC concerned itself 
with preparations for the first general con- 
gress of Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers (CIT) scheduled for September in 
Habana. 

During July, Cuba disposed of virtually 
all its remaining 1949 sugar crop destined 
for export, except about 990,000 short tons 
earmarked for the United States market. 
The Sugar Stabilization Institute also sold 
70,000,000 gallons of 1949 crop blackstrap 
molasses to the United Kingdom, and 3,500,- 
000 indirectly to Greece and Israel, leaving 
about 120,000,000 gallons for further disposal. 

In keeping with the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva, 
the Government established a tariff import 
quota on rice, fixing it at 4,450,000 quintals 
(4,513,635 pockets) for the calendar year 
1949. The quota may be increased later this 
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Rotterdam Port “Builds World’s Largest Radar System,” 
Dutch Announce 


Before the end of the year, the Port of Rotterdam will begin operating an 
extensive radar system, consisting of five to seven radar stations along the 
18-mile New Waterway to the North Sea, says the Netherlands Information 


When completed, the Rotterdam radar installation will reportedly be the 
largest in the world, making it possible for ships to move through the New 
Waterway in all kinds of weather, including the densest fog. 

At present, experiments are being made at 15 different points to select the 
most suitable spots for the radar stations. 
Waterway are being radar-charted on a scale of 1 to 20,000, from which a 
complete map of the entire length will be put together. 

Each radar station will cover a length of about 244 miles, and the service 
they will render will not be unlike the block system in use on the railways. 
‘n bad weather or fog, they will telephone the ships’ pilots their locations and 
the obstructions in the way, so they will literally guide the ships from the en- 
trance until the vessels are moored to the quay. 

Dutch engineers predict that the new system of harbor traffic protection 


Also, 3-mile sections of the New 








year if Cuban supply and price conditions 
warrant such action. 

Active plans for the construction of a flour 
and feed mill at Regla on Habana Bay got 
under way in July. 

Cuba’s largest cordage factory was closed 
throughout July, allegedly because its in- 
ability to compete on a price basis in the 
export market. The workers involved have 
appealed to the Government to take over 
and operate the factory if necessary. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE AND PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN JUNE 


Czechoslovak foreign trade in June climbed 
to new highs for the year when imports 
reached 4,331,000,000 crowns ($86,620,000), 
and exports 3,930,000,000 crowns ($78,600,- 
000). The large volume of the imports was 
attributed primarily to increased shipments 
of wheat, butter, and meat from the Soviet 
Union and to the receipt of 2,199,000,000 
crowns worth of needed raw materials. 

Foreign-trade operations for the first 6 
months of 1949 showed the small import sur- 
plus of 226,000,000 crowns. It appears how- 
ever that the drain on the country’s foreign- 
exchange holdings was more severe then the 
smiull trade deficit indicated. National Bank 
statements showed that gold and balances 
held abroad fell below 3,000,000,000 crowns 
on June 15 from a previous low of 3,204,000,600 
crowns (April 30), and declined still further 
by the end of the month. 

Trade between Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia has come to a standstill. Czechoslo- 
vak negotiators failed to reach agreement 
with a Yugoslav trade delegation, arrived in 
June, and announced that further exports 
to Yugoslavia would be terminated. It was 
stated that Yugoslavia had failed to offer 
suitable counter deliveries in return for 
Czechoslovak shipments of industrial in- 
vestment materials and had not taken proper 
steps to reduce the “unfavorable” balance 
of trade. In 1948 Yugoslavia was Czecho- 
slovakia’s third most important trading 
partner. 


Agreement was reached with Poland on the 
amount of goods to be exchanged during the 
second half of 1949. A total volume of trade 
valued at 2,500,000,000 crowns is to pass be- 
tween the two countries and is to include 
goods not heretofore traded, such as new 
kinds of Polish foundry, ceramic and textile 
raw-materials and products, and Czechoslo- 
vak rubber, cotton, and hosiery goods. The 
planned exchanges provide for no increase 
over last year’s level, as slightly more than 
2,500,000,000 crowns worth of goods were 
exchanged in the second half of 1948. 

Among other trade accords signed in June 
was an agreement with Norway calling for 
17,000,000 crowns worth of sugar to Norway 
and a like volume of whale oil to Czechoslo- 
vakia. The existing French agreement was 
extended until October 31, 1949, and nego- 
tiations continued on a new agreement. Dis- 
cussions were also proceeding with Great Bri- 
tain, Austria, Israel, and Argentina, and 
preparations are being made to open talks 
with Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland. 

The increasing difficulty of selling Czecho- 
slovak goods in the tightening United States 
market was emphasized by the June drop in 
Czechoslovakia’s declared exports. Exports 
to the United States in June 1948 had been 
the highest of that year, $3,592,074; the June 
1949 showing, $1,458,289, was the second low- 
est of the current year and only slightly more 
than 40 percent of the June 1948 volume. 
Shipments of all types of textiles (except 
jute products and hats) fell far below the 
level of the preceding year. Motorcycles and 
bicycles, beads, stones, and jewelry, tradi- 
tionally marketable items, were all moving 
at a reduced rate, as buying in the competi- 
tive United States market became more se- 
lective. 

Previously announced reductions in prices 
on the domestic “free market’’ were placed 
in effect on June 1. The cuts generally 
ranged from 25 to 45 percent and applied to 
bicycles, cameras, toys, gasoline, as well as 
to footwear, textiles, and clothing. The 
price decreases were accompanied by valida- 
tion of an additional quantity of textile ra- 
tion points equal to the amount previously 
issued this year. 


CZECHOSLOVAK TRADE WITH RUMANIA 
INCREASES 


Czechoslovakia was second only to the 
U. S. S. R. in trade with Rumania during 
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1948, according to a recent announcement in 
the foreign press following the annual 
Czechoslovak-Rumanian commercial confer- 


ence in Prague. In 1948, Czechoslovak im- 
ports from Rumania amounted to 1,471,000,- 
000 crowns ($29,000,000), an increase of 
about 600 percent over the preceding year. 
Exports to Rumania in 1948 were valued at 
1,189,000,000 crowns ($24,000,000) , an increase 
of 300 percent over the preceding year. A 
trade and payments agreement concluded be- 
tween the two countries in December 1948 
provides for an even larger volume of trade 
in 1949. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MARKS-OF-ORIGIN REGULATIONS: 
CORRECTIONS 


The Danish Commercial Attaché, whose 
office is in the Danish Consulate General in 
New York City, has called attention to a 
typographical error in the handbook entitled 
“Foreign Marks-of-Origin Regulations’— 
Economic Series 62. Owners of the book 
should change “‘Fabrikeret i Undenlandet” to 
“Fabrikeret i Unlandet’”’ wherever it appears 
in the right-hand columns of pages 78 and 
79. Owners of this handbook should make 
these corrections in their copies. 


keypt 


Exchange and Finance 


EGYPTIAN STATE BUDGET 


The Egyptian State Budget for the fiscal 
year 1949-50, which opened March 1, 1949, 
was finally approved by Parliament on July 
23, 1949, according to an airgram dated July 
28 from the United States Embassy, Cairo. 
Estimated total expenditure amounts to 
£E187,475,280 compared with £E183,475,000 
for the preceding fiscal year and £E123,909,- 
360 for 1947-48. 

Total revenues are estimated at £E157,820,- 
500 against expenditures of £E187,475,280, 
leaving an estimated deficit of more than 
£E30,000,000 which will be met by drawing 
on the reserve fund, and the balance of the 
Palestine loan. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FINLAND’s AGREEMENT WITH RUMANIA TO 
Repay 1943 WHEAT CREDIT WITH Com- 
MODITIES 


An agreement between Finland and Ru- 
mania, signed at Helsinki on July 13, 1949, 
provides that Finland will furnish Rumania 
with specified commodities, during the next 
year, to a value of 700,000,000 Finnish marks, 
in payment of a debt of 19,000,000 Swiss 
francs arising from the purchase of wheat 
in 1943, according to a report of July 29 from 
the American Legation at Helsinki, based on 
Finnish press announcements. 

The Finnish exports involved are tugs and 
other vessels, machinery for the Rumanian 
wood-processing industry, electric cables, 
technical paper, asbestos, staple fiber, and 
other articles. 

The negotiation of a normal trade agree- 
ment between the two countries is expected 
to take place during the coming autumn. 
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France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated July 28, 1949) 


The general business tone in France in July 
was marked by caution, as developments in 
price trends were awaited. General activity 
in consumer lines continued slow in antici- 
pation of price declines for manufactured 
goods. Official industrial production figures 
for May and June indicate that an all-time 
high was reached. Prolonged hot, dry 
weather is beginning to have serious conse- 
quences in agriculture and in the generation 
of power by water. The over-all foreign- 
trade balance showed improvement, although 
the Franco-American position further dete- 
riorated. Parliamentary action was high- 
lighted by spirited debates on the French 
social-security program and its application. 
The return of the luxury liner Ile de France 
to the North Atlantic run was hailed in the 
press as a harbinger of the return of the 
French merchant fleet to its prewar position. 


INDUSTRY AND ‘TRADE 


Industrial production during May and June 
achieved a record level 30 percent above 
1938. During the first 6 months of 1949 the 
index of industrial production (1938=100) 
averaged 127 compared with 113 in the same 
period last year and 111 in the full year 1948. 

French steel production continues at a high 
level and is more than adequately meeting 
present domestic requirements. Production 
during the first 6 months of 1949 amounted 
to 4,603,000 metric tons as compared with 
3,600,000 tons in the first 6 months of last 
year. The output during the first half of 
1949 represents an annual rate of over 9,200,- 
000 tons, not much below 9,700,000 tons 
achieved in the record production year of 
1929. Crude-steel output in the Saar dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 amounted to 868,- 
000 tons as compared with 492,000 tons in 
the same period of 1948. The annual rate 
of crude steel achieved during the first 6 
months of 1949 for both France and the Saar 
amounted to 11,000,000 tons. 

French-steel exports, including the Saar, 
almost doubled on an average during the 
first half of 1949 over the second quarter of 
1948, which was the first time export figures 
included Saar shipments. Present average 
monthly exports amounted to 110,000 metric 
tons, of which 68.9 percent is going to foreign 
countries and the remainder to French pos- 
sessions. This compares favorably with the 
second-quarter monthly average in 1948 of 
59,000 metric tons, of which 64.6 percent was 
exported to foreign countries. 

The severe drought, which has lasted with 
practically no interruption since June 10 in 
the Paris area, has caused a renewed electric- 
power shortage. Revolving hourly power 
cuts were introduced in Paris when the water 
level behind the dams dropped to only 39 
percent of capacity compared with 79 per- 
cent at the same time in 1948. Over-all 
hydroelectric-power production is 20 percent 
below July 1948 levels. 

Coal production from French mines dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 exceeded output in 
the like period of 1948 by more than 1,000,000 
tons. Output per man-shift increased from 
973 to 1,084 kilograms. 

A bill authorizing the construction of the 
Havre-Paris pipe line was passed in final form 
by the National Assembly on July 29. The 
French Government will retain a 31 percent 
direct interest in the line, plus certain par- 
ticipation in some of the companies financ- 
ing the greater part of the construction work. 
Construction on the 10%-inch, 242-kilo- 


meter pipe line is expected to be under way in 
April 1950 and completed by early 1951. It ig 
estimated that this will halve the cost of 
transporting petroleum products along this 
route. 

May and June production figures for pas. 
senger cars and commercial vehicles reacheq 
postwar highs and surpassed the monthly 
average in 1938; the manufacture of com. 
mercial trucks more than doubled. The 
nationalized Renault plant continues by far 
to be the largest French producer, with 6,000 
passenger cars and 4,000 trucks coming off 
the lines monthly. Total French production 
consisted of about 16,000 passenger cars and 
9,000 commercial vehicles in June. 

Exports of French motor vehicles have been 
a bright spot in the export picture and con- 
tinue to show progress, although hopes for 
increased sales on the American market have 
diminshed. 

In July, raw hide and skin prices declined 
to their lowest point since price controls 
were ended a year ago and, in general, are 
now below world-market levels. Demand 
for finished leather products remains weak, 
and stocks of raw hides are piling up; conse- 
quently, packers and hide dealers are press- 
ing for an end to Government restriction of 
raw-hide exports, but tanners and manufac- 
turers insist that such controls be main- 
tained. A more than seasonal increase in cat- 
tle slaughter, due to unusually dry weather 
this summer, will probably exert a further 
downward pressure on hide prices during the 
coming months and make it even more diffi- 
cult for the Government to resist the demand 
for unrestricted exports 

French exports of wool and wool products 
reached a new high in June 1949, exceeding 
6,000,000,000 francs. Exports during the first 
6 months of 1949 totaled 31,700,000,000 francs, 
compared with only 38,100,000,000 francs in 
the entire year 1948. Nevertheless, exports to 
the United States during the first half of 
1949 amounted to only 358,500,000 francs 
($1,318,088) 20 percent below the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


FOREIGN ‘TRADE 


June export figures reveal that total French 
exports covered 69 percent of total imports. 
This represents a marked improvement over 
June 1948 when only 51 percent of imports 
were covered by exports and compares with 
60 percent in June 1938. However, total 
June volume of trade was less than in the 
preceding month. 

The larger agricultural production in 1948 
is reflected in the recent over-all improve- 
ment in the trade balance as agricultural im- 
ports have decreased while exports, particu- 
larly of animal products, have increased. 

The French trade position with the United 
States, however, continues to be unsatisfac- 
tory. French exports to the United States 
during June were valued at only $3,100,000, or 
30 percent below the average for the first half 
of the year. June imports from the United 
States were valued at $45,100,000, which was 
18 percent less than the average for the first 
6 months of 1949. 

The value of French exports to all foreign 
countries during June was $133,800,000, or 
about 1 percent above the half-year average. 
June imports were valued at $194,100,000, or 
8 percent below the average for the first 6 
months. 

PRICES 


The prolonged dry weather has recently 
resulted in a noticeable rise in the prices of 
vegetables and some dairy products and 4 
very slight decline in the price of meat. In 
the past 2 months there has been little 
change in the general level of retail prices 
of manufactured items, largely because mid- 
dliemen, who had reduced their prices some- 
what during the early months of the year, 
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found that the rigidity of manufacturers’ 
prices prevented restocking at lower costs. 
However, largely because of the pressure of 
credit controls and mounting inventories, 
some manufacturers during the past month, 
for the first time since the war, have quoted 
slightly lower prices on certain items. 


AGRICULTURE 


The extremely dry weather with periods of 
yery high temperature that persisted through- 
out July in most regions of France threatens 
to have very serious effects on agriculture. 
Yield prospects generally have deteriorated, 
although harvests of most cereals are ex- 
pected to be fairly satisfactory. The produc- 
tion of potatoes and sugar beets will be 
severely reduced unless weather conditions 
improve markedly. The condition of hay- 
fields and pastures is very bad almost every- 
where, and much concern is felt for feed sup- 
plies this winter. There is danger that the 
very satisfactory progress made last year in 
reconstituting livestock herds will be checked 
or reversed 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


A new annual Franco-Norwegian commer- 
cial agreement was signed on July 1, 1949. 
The total amount of trade provided for in 
this agreement amounts to approximately 
22,000,000,000 francs. 

At a meeting of the Franco-Swedish Mixed 
Commission, which took place in Stockholm 
between June 17 and 27, it was decided to 
extend the current schedules of exchanges 
between the two countries for a period of 
1 month and to increase the quotas contained 
therein by one-twelfth. 

The Franco-Irish commercial agreement of 
June 5, 1948, was extended for a period of 1 
year on July 7, and quotas of goods to be 
exchanged between the two countries were 
agreed upon 

A Franco-Iranian trade agreement was 
signed at Paris on July 12. The agreement, 
which is the first concluded between the two 
countries, contains no payments agreement 
as such. It merely specifies that transfers 
will, as previously, be effected in pounds 
sterling. The lists of goods are not limited, 
and will be revised periodically by a mixed 
commission. The agreement provides for 
2,000,000,000 francs of trade annually on each 
side 

FINANCE 


Two transfers were made from the ECA 
counterpart fund, one on July 1 of 
20,000,000,000 francs to retire a short-term 
debt owed by the Treasury to the banking 
system and the other on July 18 of 
18,000,000,000 for investment expenditures. 

Parliamentary financial measures passed 
during the month included the Petsche Bill 
for balancing the ordinary budget, the mili- 
tary budget, and the reconstruction budget 


LABOR 


There has been increasing pressure from 
all unions to obtain higher wages, vacation 
bonuses, efficiency bonuses, and other in- 
direct wage increases, but the Government 
has reiterated its firm policy of “holding the 
line’ at present levels while endeavoring to 
lower prices Although there have been 
isolated strikes, the general scene remains 
quiet. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED IMPORT LISTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
Propucts EXEMPT FROM PRODUCTION 
Tax or SuBJECT TO REDUCED RATE 
Revised lists of agricultural products ex- 


empted from payment of the production tax 
on importation into France, or subject to 
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VOA Increases Broadcasting 
Service to China and Far 
East 


The State Department’s Voice of 
America will increase its news broadcast- 
ing service to China beginning Monday, 
August 1, in an effort to open new chan- 
nels of information to the Chinese people 
to take the place of the United States 
Information Service and other news op- 
erations which the new Comniunist 
regime is suspending. 

The increased service will comprise a 
new 2-hour breakfast-time broadcast to 
the Far East. 

In addition, broadcasts will be inaugu- 
rated in Cantonese to carry news to the 
population of China who speak that dia- 
lect and who have heretofore been denied 
the Voice of America services because 
of the absence of their language from 
the VOA schedules. 

Present broadcasting to the Far East 
is in English, Mandarin, Korean, and 
Russian. Addition of Cantonese brings 
to 22 the number of languages in which 
Voice of America programs are broad- 
cast. 

The morning broadcast, half in Eng- 
lish and half in Mandarin, will be from 
7:00 to 9:00 a. m., China time (6:00 to 
8:00 p. m., E. D. S. T.) and will consist 
of news, commentaries, and features. 
The programs will originate in the New 
York studios of the Voice of America. 

The new Cantonese-language program 
will be incorporated into the regular 
evening transmission to the Far East 
from 9:00 to 9:30 p. m., China time 
(8:00 to 8:30 a. m., E. D. S. T.). 

The increase of broadcasts to the Far 
East follows the suspension by Chinese 
Communist officials of the United States 
Information Office operations in Shang- 
hai, Peiping, Tientsin, Hankow, and 
Nanking. Suspension of these activities, 
and other acts of the Chinese Communist 
regime, have severely curtailed or cut off 
almost entirely the access of the Chinese 
people in the Communist-dominated 
areas to impartial news reports from out- 
side their country. 











the production tax at the lower rate of 5 
percent, instead of the usual rate of 12 
percent, have been established in France by 
a decree and an order of June 27, 1949, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel and 
effective June 28. 

The decree lists agricultural products 
originating in the oversea territories of the 
French Union which are exempt from pay- 
ment of the production tax on importation 
into France, French Customs Decision No. 
1084 of June 30, 1949, published in the Moni- 
teur Officiel du Commerce et de L’Industrie 
of July 14, 1949, states that these exemptions 
are applicable likewise, under existing com- 
mercial agreements, to similar products of 
foreign origin. 

The order of June 27 establishes a revised 
list of slightly transformed agricultural 
products subject, on importation into France, 
to the production tax at the lower rate of 5 
percent rather than at the usual rate of 1214 
percent. 

The purposes of the decree and order of 
June 27, are said to be to reestablish the 
harmony with respect to taxation, formerly 
existing between the treatment of agricul- 
tural products at importation and their 
treatment on the internal market and to re- 
capitulate according to the new tariff no- 


menclature, the products exempted from or 
liable to the production tax at a reduced 
rate. 


APPLICATION OF MINIMUM RATES OF 
IMPORT TARIFF TO CHILE 


Effective March 17, 1949, products orig- 
inating in Chile benefit by the minimum 
rates of the French tariff on importation into 
France and Algeria and into the French 
oversea departments of Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, Reunion, and French Guiana by a 
decree of April 30, 1949, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of May 3. 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
CONCLUDED WITH GERMANY 


A trade agreement between the franc area 
(Metropolitan France including Corsica and 
Algeria, and French Osersea Departments 
and Territories) and Western Germany was 
concluded in Frankfurt on July 21, 1949, 
according to a JEIA press release of the 
same date. 

Total French exports to the Western Zones 
are to amount to $168,000,000, of which coal 
will account for $20,000,000, gas, $4,000,000, 
food and agricultural products, $68,000,000, 


and steel products, $25,000,000. Ores and 
industrial commodities account for the 
balance. 


Western German exports to the franc area 
are expected to total $228,000,000. Of this 
amount, coal will total $110,000,000, electric- 
ity, $10,000,000, food and agricultural prod- 
ucts, $1,500,000, and ores and industrial prod- 
ucts, $83,500,000. This last amount includes 
machinery and equipment for mines and 
heavy industries, textiles, chemicals, and 
certain consumer items. 

In addition, there is a net balance of in- 
visibles in favor of the three Western Zones 
of $23,000,000, making a total deficit on the 
French side of $60,000,000, which will be pre- 
sented to the OEEC for consideration of 
drawing rights to be given by the three 
Western Zones to France. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE PAYMENTS COVERING 
INVISIBLE IMPORTS INTO WESTERN 
GERMANY 


A new basic procedure covering licensing 
and payment for invisible imports has been 
published by the Joint Export-Import Agency 
as JEIA Instruction No. 31, issued July 29, 
1949, and effective August 20. This proce- 
dure applies in the U. S., U. K., and French 
Zones of Germany and the U. S., U. K., and 
French Sectors of Berlin. It covers payment 
for costs of all kinds incurred in foreign cur- 
rencies, except those arising out of the pur- 
chase and delivery of imported goods licensed 
under JEIA Instruction No. 29. 

The new procedure will not initially be put 
into effect for all payments listed below. 
The German Government authorities will 
issue circulars from time to time indicating 
which payments will be permitted and such 
special regulations as may be necessary. 

The Central Commodity Budget Office is 
charged with the supervision of the foreign- 
exchange budget for invisible imports, as well 
as commodity imports. Special quotas will 
be established for foreign-exchange expendi- 
tures for the various categories of payments. 
German firms will be permitted to arrange 
for payments for the following purposes, sub- 
ject to existing JEIA and German regulations, 
without obtaining special approval of any 
Government agency: Advertising costs; com- 
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mercial information; payment of commission 
to foreign commercial agents under agency 
agreements approved by JEIA; fees and costs 
for registration and maintenance of new pat- 
ents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs in 
accordance with JEIA Instruction No. 24; 
claims up to $500, arising from foreign-trade 
transactions and shipping; costs up to $1,000 
for minor repairs to machinery; certain ex- 
penses of fishing vessels abroad; certain 
transportation costs; and certain foreign- 
exchange expenses of vessels engaged pri- 
marily in inland water transportation. In 
these cases the German firm will merely sub- 
mit a Standard Payment Form (Zahlungsauf- 
trag) to a foreign-trade bank (Aussenhan- 
delsbank) and that bank will effect payment 
after verifying that foregin exchange is still 
available for the purpose specified. 

Special JEIA or other military government 
approval will be required for making pay- 
ments covering: Costs of official travel, law- 
yers’ fees and costs of lawsuits abroad, and 
claims in excess of $500, arising from foreign- 
trade transactions and shipping. Special ap- 
proval of the German authorities will be re- 
quired for making payments covering: Costs 
of travel for commercial, scientific, cultural, 
political, and similar purposes; costs for 
promotion of tourism; trade-fair costs; fit- 
tage for foreign bunker agents abroad; pay- 
ment for press correspondents, economic re- 
porters, etc.; fees for experts, technicians, 
etc.; membership and other fees to foreign 
economic organizations; trade-union mem- 
bership fees; royalties for patents, copyrights, 
trade-marks, designs, blueprints, etc.; secur- 
ity, guaranty, and tender bonds; costs con- 
nected with legal assistance and routine ju- 
dicial documentation with other countries; 
certain transportation charges; requirements 
of ships abroad for provisions, fuel, emer- 
gency repairs, etc.; and salvage costs. 

[Copies of the complete text of JEIA In- 
struction No. 31 are available on a loan basis 
from the European Branch, OIT, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
BANK AND COOPERATIVE CREDIT ASSOCIA- 
TION IN THE BIZONAL AREA 


Two ordinances dated May 11, 1949, of the 
Bizonal Economic Administration, which be- 
came effective May 31, provide for the estab- 
lishment of financial institutions to operate 
in the agricultural credit field, and in the 
fields of forestry and fisheries. The Agricul- 
tural Credit Bank (Landwirtschaftliche 
Rentenbank) will be the central bank in 
these fields. Its principal functions are the 
granting of short-, medium-, and long-term 
credits of all types for the promotion of agri- 
cultural and related production. It will lend 
primarily to other credit institutions which 
deal with agricultural credit, but under cer- 
tain circumstances may make loans directly 
to enterprises whose business is of impor- 
tance for the promotion of agricultural pro- 
duction, storage, marketing, and other 
projects. 

The capital of the Agricultural Credit Bank 
is to be raised from land charges assessed 
against owners of agricultural, forestry, and 
horticultural property. The Bank is author- 
ized to borrow funds for its lending opera- 
tions up to six times the amount of its capi- 
tal, subject to the approval of the Bizonal 
Executive Committee and the Laenderrat. 
Bonds issued by the Bank must be fully se- 
cured, either by the land charge or by se- 
curities which meet the requirements of the 
German Mortgage Bank Law. 

Short- and medium-term personal and 
working credits of the Agricultural Credit 
Bank will be channeled through the German 
Cooperative Credit Association (Deutsche 
Genossenschaftskasse), which is to perform 
the functions of a central bank for agricul- 
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tural cooperatives. The Association may 
grant short- and medium-term credits for 
the promotion of agricultural production and 
marketing, and the promotion of various 
kinds of cooperatives operating in the fields 
of agricultural housing, transportation, and 
certain other projects. Loans may be granted 
to cooperative central banks, to individual 
cooperatives, and to other enterprises per- 
forming related functions. The Association 
also may accept deposits, accept bills of ex- 
change, borrow funds, buy and sell stocks for 
the account of its clients, and render other 
banking services. One million Deutsche 
marks of its capital is to be subscribed by 
the German Bizonal Economic Administra- 
tion, but this participation may be taken 
over by the State governments. Cooperatives 
and other juristic persons whose activities 
are closely related to cooperatives also may 
subscribe. 

Both institutions are public law corpora- 
tions supervised by the Bizonal Economic 
Administration. 


;, oe 
Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STREPTOMYCIN: IMPORT REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 


The importation into Greece of gift or relief 
shipments of streptomycin is now governed 
by ministerial decision No. 69329 of May 12, 
1949, amending decision No. 197576 of Novem- 
ber 1948, states a dispatch dated July 18, 1949, 
from the U. S. Embassy, Athens. Importa- 
tion may be effected once a week without 
special license and exchange formalities for 
quantities up to a maximum of 100 vials of 
1 grain each, if sent as a gift from the United 
States to the same consignee. Gift ship- 
ments of streptomycin in excess of 100 vials 
or any quantity intended for trade will re- 
main subject to payment to the Bank of 
Greece of a contribution equal to 15 percent 
of the invoice value. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 
ary 17, 1949, for announcement of original 
decision. ] 


Hun vary 


a 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN TRADE LIMITED TO LICENSED 
TRADERS 


Foreign trade may be carried on in Hungary 
only by those persons who possess trade 
licenses issued by the Minister of Foreign 
Trade, in accordance with decree No. 4, 
161/1949 (154) Korm. 

Foreign distributors and sales representa- 
tives must, therefore, apply for such licenses. 
Applications are to be submitted to the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Cooperatives and must 
indicate the type of goods to be traded in, 
the countries involved, and the names of 
foreign firms which the applicant represents. 
The decree became effective on July 23, 1949. 


Iceland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH SWEDEN CONCERNING 
BILATERAL TRADE SIGNED 
A protocol covering the exchange of goods 


between Iceland and Sweden for the period 
April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950, was signed at 


Stockholm on July 15, according to a report of 
July 22 from the United States Embassy at 
Stockholm. 

This protocol is supplementary to the trade 
agreement of June 19, 1947, which governs 
current trade between the two countries, 
Although no formal commodity quotas haye 
been released, it was agreed that the Swedish 
Government, within the framework of its 
general Import Plan, would license the im. 
portation from Iceland of salted, sugared. 
and-salted, and spiced herring. The other 
traditional Icelandic export commodities, 
such as codfish roe and mutton, will be im- 
ported “to the usual extent.” Iceland agreed 
to adjust its imports from Sweden according 
to the level of Swedish imports from Icelang. 

The Swedish Foreign Office states that nor. 
mal payments between the two countries wil] 
continue on a Swedish-crown basis and that 
sterling will be acceptable to Sweden, as 
before. 

The largest Swedish exports to Iceland in 
1948 consisted of transport equipment (prin- 
cipally vessels) valued at 3,900,000 crowns, 
followed by machinery, apparatus, and elec. 
tric material worth 2,800,000 crowns, and 
lumber products worth 2,200,000 crowns. 
Sweden's largest imports from Iceland in 1948 
consisted of herring, fish roe, mutton, and 
certain other items, valued at 7,990,000 
crowns; fish oil, and other items worth 124. 
000 crowns, and a limited series of other 
commodities of minor value. 

The Swedish Royal Board of Trade’s com- 
parative annual statistics on trade with Ice- 
land are as follows (in thousands of Swedish 
crowns): 


NS vede n’s Trade With Tee land (‘Actual 


Fiqure Ny 
| 
Janu- 
rad 1938 1947 1948 npc 
April 
1949 
Exports O12 17,401 | 10,492 1, 843 
Import 7, 254 401 8, 210 5A7 
Balance 4,242 +12, OO », 282 1, 25¢ 
! Final figures 
2 Revised preliminary figures 
? Preliminary figure 
Note.—The average dollar rate for 1938 was 3.9766 
Swedish crowns; subsequent to July 13, 1946, and up to 
date, $1=3.60 Swedish crowns. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PREFERENTIAL DUTIES ON UNMANUFACTURED 
TOBACCO REDUCED 


The Irish Revenue Commissioners have re- 
duced the preferential rates of duty ap- 
plicable to unmanufactured tobacco im- 
ported into Ireland from British Common- 
wealth countries, and lowered the excise du- 
ties chargeable on home-grown tobacco. 


The new preferential rates and excise 
duties, effective from July 12, 1949, are as 
follows: 

Rate of duty per 

Preferential Rates of Import Duties pound 

£ S da. 
Unmanufactured tobacco 
If stripped or stemmed: 
Containing 10 pounds or more of 
moisture in every 100-pound 
weight thereof 1 2 4 
Containing less than 10 pounds of 
moisture in every 100-pound 
weight thereof ] 4 10 
If unstripped or unstemmed 
Containing 10 pounds or more of 
moisture in every 100-pound 
weight thereof ] 2 3h 
Containing less than 10 pounds of 
moisture in every 100-pound 
weight thereof_. 1 { 914 
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Rate of duty per 


Ercise Duties pound 


Unmanufactured tobacco 
Containing 10 pounds or more of 
moisture in every 100-pound £ d 
weight thereof , ; ny 
Containing less than 10 pounds of 
moisture in every 106 pound 
weight thereof , 6 
Manufactured tot cco 
Cavendish or Negrohead manu 


QUOTA ON INNER TUBES ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has authorized the 
importation from all countries of 5,000 in- 
ner tubes for automobile tires during the 6 
months’ period August 1, 1949, through Jan- 
uary 31, 1950 


Israel 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVIV 
(Dated July 13, 1949) 


The tremendous difficulties facing Israel's 
economy became more apparent during June 
The problems of continuing large-scale im- 
migration, expanding the machinery of Gov- 
ernment, and the continued mobilization of 
a large Army, all of which require large sums 
of money, were accentuated by reports of low 
yield from the United Jewish Appeal in the 
United States. Discussions in Parliament 
and the press centered on the discrepancy 
between urgent financial tasks and the lim- 
ited sources available for implementation 
Private investment remained at a very low 
lovel despite the Government's attempts to 
reduce prices Left-wing opposition parties 
continued to recommend nationalization of 
soil and water resources and of important 
enterprises owned by foreign concessionaires 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1949-50 citrus crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at only 6,000,000 boxes This low 
figure is attributed largely to the reduced 
size of the cultivated area following the war 
and the abandonment of Arab groves, as well 


as to the lack of investment and proper 
cultivation. Despite the increased wheat 
acreage, only 10 percent of Israel’s needs are 


expected to be met from domestic sources 
The acreage under barley also has increased 
substantially There has been a relative 
aboundance of vegetables and fruits, and egg 
production has continued to increase 


CONSTRUCTION 


To induce owners of vacant plots in urban 
areas to build, taxes on such property have 
been raised from 10 percent-to 35 percent of 
the rental Reduction in building 
costs by abolishing the excise duty on cement 
and lowering tariff duties on imported lum- 
ber and iron were other steps taken by the 
Government to stimulate building 


values 


FINANCE 


The 1949-50 budget which was presented 
during June is made up of ordinary expendi- 
tures estimated at 1£37,000,000; an extraor- 
dinary budget 1£62,000,000; and an undis- 
closed war budget, although a figure of I£50,- 
000,000 was indicated at a public meeting 
The Ministry of Finance stated that I£30,000,- 
000 is expected to be raised from taxes (esti- 
mated national I£180,000,000_ to 
I£200,000,000.) The income tax is expected 
to produce I£9,000,000 as compared with half 
that amount in the preceding fiscal year 
Other sources of revenue are inheritance, 
immovable-property, and luxury taxes, which 
are to be widely extended 


Income 


Aucust 22. 


1949 


INDUSTRY 


Because of a shortage of foreign exchange, 
the Government is encouraging nonpayment 
imports of raw materials by foreigners con- 
templating residence in Israel. Efforts also 
are being made to promote exports of manu- 
factures by granting priority in raw-material 
allocations. High costs are making it in- 
creasingly difficult for Israeli exports—espe- 
cially products of the diamond industry—to 
compete in foreign markets. The output of 
utility products, which are directed at reduc- 
ing the cost of living, is expanding. 


LABOR 


The decline in the cost-of-living index dur- 
ing May and June, which is expected to result 
in a reduction of the wage bonus from July 
15, is causing labor-opposition parties to con- 
test the reliability of the index. Nominal 
wages have increased by 114 percent from 
1945 to April 1949, and the cost-of-living 
index has increased during the same period 
by 47 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports for the period July 1948 to 
March 1949, according to a statement by the 
Ministry of Finance, amounted to I£39,336,000 
and consisted of 38 percent food, 18 percent 
raw materials, and 44 percent manufactures. 
Exports aggregated I£6,240,000 in the same 
period, of which 70 percent was citrus and 
15 percent cut diamonds. 

The Government continues to follow a pol- 
icy of licensing imports for essential com- 
modities from the most-inexpensive source 
of supply. Trading circles continue to op- 
pose what appears to be a Government policy 
to eliminate imports by private traders and 
substitute centralized trading companies 
with Government financial participation 
whenever savings in costs can be accom- 
plished. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Israel joined the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization during June. There is a 
growing evidence of increasing air traffic with 
the rest of the world with American air- 
transport companies operating nonscheduled 
flights on the Europe-Israel routes with the 
possibility of direct New York-Lydda flights 
in the future. 

It is planned to add two freighters to the 
leading Israeli shipping company for service 
to America. A free bonded warehouse was 
licensed at Haifa. Proposals for a deep-water 
harbor at Tel Aviv are under consideration, 
if funds can be obtained. There was a 25 
percent cut in freight charges on the impor- 
tant Tel Aviv-Haifa road 


ltaly 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated July 21, 1949) 


General restrictions on the use of electric 
power in northern Italy were reimposed on 
July 18 as hydroelectric production failed to 
meet requirements, despite the July 4 re- 
strictions on seasonal industries and the pro- 
hibition on production of steam in electric 
boilers. This is the first time in the postwar 
period that electric-power restrictions had 
to be imposed in the summer months. Water 
reserves on July 10 amounted to only 926,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. compared with 1,275,000,000 
on the same date in 1948. The new restric- 
tions require either a 2-week power shut- 
down by industry in northern Italy between 
July 18 and September 4 or a reduction of 
power utilization during this period to 70 
percent of the May-June average. In cen- 


tral and southern Italy electricity will be cut 
off 2 days per week. 

Figures of the Central Statistical Institute 
indicate an industrial-production rise from 
95 percent of 1938 in April to a provisional 
figure of 112 percent in May. This index ex- 
cludes the mechanical, food-processing, and 
building-construction industries, and the 
May figure alone also omits production in 
the cotton-textile industry, which has re- 
portedly been undergoing difficulties. The 
increase is due mainly to an increase in pro- 
duction by “manufacturing” industries from 
93 percent of 1938 in April to 106 percent in 
May. Within the manufacturing sector, pro- 
duction in the textile industry (excluding 
cotton) rose from 101 percent to 108 percent; 
in the metallurgical industry, from 78 per- 
cent to 107 percent; in chemicals, from 88 
percent to 99 percent; and in rubber, from 83 
percent to 120 percent; the lumber industry 
remained at a level equivalent to only two- 
thirds of prewar, while production in the 
mining sector was slightly under prewar. 
Electricity output was 48 percent above the 
prewar level. 

Preliminary data on the motor-vehicle in- 
dustry during the first half of 1949 indicate 
a total production of 34,574 units, compared 
with 27,841 in the first half of 1948. Pro- 
duction of automobiles increased from 20,352 
to 25,928. Production of vans and heavy 
busses also increased, but a decrease was 
registered for both light and heavy trucks 
and light busses. 


TRADE AND FINANCE 


Provisional trade figures published by the 
Central Statistical Institute indicate that 
total imports by Italy during the first 4 
months of 1949 amounted to $%542,100,000 
and exports, $372,500,000, resulting in a trade 
deficit for the period of $169,600,000 com- 
pared with a deficit of $214,300,000 during 
the like period of 1948. 

Exports to the United States declined from 
$28,200,000 in the first 4 months of 1948 to 
$16,200,000 in January—April 1949. Although 
exports to the United States of cheese, silk 
textiles, and ceramics were higher during the 
latter period, they were more than counter- 
balanced by reduced United States purchases 
of olive oil, synthetic fibers, musical instru- 
ments, wool, and lead. 

Wholesale prices declined slowly but stead- 
ily during the first 6 months of 1949, the 
Central Statistical Institute index falling 
from 57 times the 1938 value in January to 
53 times in May. 

Dollar quotations on the black market have 
reflected an increased faith in the stability 
of the lira. Average monthly quotations de- 
clined from 670-675 lire to the dollar in the 
first quarter of 1949 to around 620 in June 
and early July. Official quotations have re- 
mained at 575 lire per dollar since early 
1948. 

The rate of increase in bank deposits de- 
clined during the first quarter of 1949; the 
net increase was only 91,000,000,000 lire, as 
compared with 130,000,000,000 in the last 
quarter of 1948. The net increase in bank 
loans and private investments also showed 
a sharp drop. 

Total money in circulation decreased by 
63,000,000,000 lire during the first 6 months 
of 1949—-from 971,000,000,000 on January 1, 
1949, to 908,000,000,000 as of June 30, 1949. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Continued fair weather during late June 
and early July enabled harvesting and thresh- 
ing to progress rapidly. Indications were 
that this would be the largest wheat crop 
since the war, latest official estimates setting 
its total at 6,600,000 metric tons. Develop- 
ment of small grains and corn also benefited 
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from the good weather. Official preliminary 
estimates show a further decline in the area 
planted to rice; this reflects the difficulties 
during the past 2 years in finding export 
markets for this product. 

Purported details of the land redistribu- 
tion program outlined by Premier DeGasperi 
on April 17 were published in the press 
during the middle of July. They confirm 
the general outlines of the plan as reported 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 23, 
1949, but indicate that the Government is 
considering setting limits on the value of 
property so that at the end of the redistribu- 
tion no property would have an assessed an- 
nual taxable income of more than 300,000 
prewar lire (approximately $15,000) in ex- 
tensively farmed areas nor more than 500,000 
($25,000) in intensively farmed areas, and 
exempting from redistribution only ex- 
tensively farmed holdings with an assessed 
income of less than 40,000 prewar lire 
($2,000) rather than 50,000 ($2,500) as pro- 
posed in the original DeGasperi outline. 

In addition, the draft contained a proposal 
that at the end of the redistribution no hold- 
ing should be larger than 1,000 hectares 
(2,500 acres). Conversely, a minimum limit 
of 30 hectares (75 acres) would be set, below 
which, even in areas of high assessed income 
per unit of land, land could not be expropri- 
ated. Additional provisions would establish 
priorities to be followed in expropriating land 
and provide for compensation of owners 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trode Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES AND CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS MODIFIED 


Three deliberations of March 1949 modify- 
ing the duties and classifications on certain 
imports were approved in Madagascar by a 
decree of June 20, 1949, put into force by 
order of July 8, and published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar on July 16. The 
classifications as modified and the present 
ad valorem rates are as follows (former rates 
in parentheses) : 

Oleaginous fruits and seeds, including 
crushed, 8 (8); seeds and grains for sowing, 
not elsewhere specified, 8 (8); (seeds for 
agricultural experiments are imported free 
of duty); raw cotton, unginned, ginned, 
cotton waste, exempt (8); jute in stems, 
hackled, tow, combed, waste, butts, pure, or 
mixed, exempt, (exempt); all other textile 
materials, not spun, and waste, 8 (8); auto- 
mobiles, passenger, propelled by gasogene, 8 
(15); other, 15 (15); trucks, propelled by gas- 
ogene, 8 (15), other, 15 (15); tractors, with 
internal combustion or explosion engine, ex- 
empt (exempt), with other engine, 15 (15); 
other automobile vehicles (for special pur- 
poses), street sweepers, spreaders, motor 
pumps, ladder snow plow, etc., 8 (8); auto- 
motive maintenance vehicles, 8 (15); com- 
plete chassis (with engine) of automobile, 
with or without pneumatic tires or carbura- 
tion or electrical equipment, with or without 
hood, fenders, running boards, instrument 
panel, steering wheel, propelled by gasogene, 
8 (15); other, 15 (15); other automotive ve- 
hicles, and vehicles (other than for railroads, 
sports, and war), and parts, including bodies, 
15 (15); machienry and apparatus for sugar 
factories and refineries, and parts, exempt 
(8); all other machinery for the food in- 
dustry, 8 (8). 


Raw Svucar; Export Duty MopIriep 


The export duty on raw sugar was modi- 
fled in Madagascar by a decree of June 20, 
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1949, put into force by an order of July 8, and 
published in the Journal Officiel of Mada- 
gascar on July 16. 

Raw sugar including bastard sugar, manu- 
factured in sugar refineries built since Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, is exempted from export duty 
for a period of 5 years; during the following 
3 years, it will be subject to only half the 
duty. 

During these 8 years, one-third of the 
maximum production may be reserved for 
domestic trade, at the Government's request, 
with the formal condition that this reserved 
quantity does not exceed a maximum of 
10,000 tons and that the Government pro- 
vides necessary warehousing for this stock. 

The date on which the period of tax exemp- 
tion begins is fixed at the first of January of 
the year following the one in which the plant 
started operating. 


FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES: MEASURES TO 
PREVENT ADULTERATION ESTABLISHED 


Measures for the prevention of adultera- 
tion of foodstuffs and beverages in connec- 
tion with their coloring, preserving, and 
packing were established by an order of De- 
cember 6, 1948, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on January 1, 1949 

Only ordinary salt may be used in preserv- 
ing foodstuffs and beverages, but exception- 
ally to preserve meat, it may be mixed with 
up to 10 percent of pure potassium nitrate or 
pure bicarbonate of soda. Sulfurous acid 
may be used in preserving dry foodstuffs in a 
proportion not exceeding 100 milligrams of 
sulfur dioxide to 100 grams of foodstuffs. A 
prescribed dose of sulfurous acid and pure 
alkaline bisulfites may be used for the bleach- 
ing of fruits. It may also be used for bleach- 
ing mushrooms intended to be preserved by 
hot sterilization in a liquid. 

Foodstuffs and beverages must not be 
placed in contact with copper,, zinc, or gal- 
vanized iron, or in receptacles made of alloy 
containing more than a certain proportion of 
lead or arsenic, or tinned or tin-soldered, and 
foodstuffs containing vinegar must not be 
capped with covers or stoppers made of the 
above alloys, unless they are completely in- 
sulated by sheets of specified tin, aluminum, 
or impermeable materials 

Foodstuffs and beverages may not be placed 


in containers having seams or stoppers made 


of a material containing lead, or coated in- 


nh 


ternally with a toxic metal varnish, or in 


soiled paper, or paper coated with substances 
containing lead or arsenic. 


Malaya and 
Singa pore 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ban ON Raw FILM STocK FROM DOLLAR 
AREA 


Unexposed films of all kinds were dropped 
from the list of imports allowed entry into 
the Colony of Singapore and the Federation 
of Malaya from the dollar area, effective July 
9, 1949. According to the Controller of Im- 
ports in Singapore, exposed motion-picture 
films for rental may still be imported through 
regular channels from the dollar area, but 
no films purchased outright will be admitted 
Cut or rolled films of types or sizes unob- 
tainable from the sterling area and found 
essential in Malaya, such as certain sizes for 
press, police, or hospital use, may still be 
imported from the dollar area by special 
permission of the authorities 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS REMOVED 
FROM IMPORT AND EXPORT CONTROL 


The Mexican Government, by a Resolution 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 29, 
1949, and effective therewith, removed the 
following items from both import and export 
controls: Gas-oil (No. 3.01.01), gasoline (No 
3.01.02), fuel oil (No. 3.01.03), and illumi- 
nating oils (No. 3.01.10). 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Octo- 
ber 23, 1948, and of November 15, 1948, for 
previous announcements 


a, v6 P « T 
Paraguay 
AIRGRAM FROM L.s. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated August 3, 1949) 


July was marked by sharp increases in 
rents of as much as 100 percent in many 
instances, of 30 percent in wages for all in- 
dustrial and commercial workers, of 33 per- 
cent in bus fares, and of 50 percent in cloth- 
ing prices, with foodstuffs following the 
yeneral upward trend The trade union of 
arment workers was dissolved by a decree 
which declared illegal a strike called by that 
trade union in demand for wages higher than 
the 30 percent general increase 

A Livestock Coordinating Committee, 
Government 
and private business was established by Gov- 


composed of representatives ol! 


ernment decree to analyze problems and 
recommend improvements relative to the 
development of the livestock industry 

A special 
Government and private busine was es- 
tablished by Executive decree to fix and con- 
trol wholesale and retail prices on pharma- 
ceuticals. Preliminary work on the 1950 cen- 


sus was started by a Special Technical Com- 


committee representative of 


mittee which is scheduled to meet four times 
a month 


The first two underground grain-storage 


bins, with a capacity of 450 metric tons each 
were put into use in San Lorenzo del Campo 
Grande. A new rice mill with a daily pro- 


duction of 7,500 kilograms was established in 
Asuncion by a local firm 

Linea Aérea_ de Transporte Nacional 

LATN) signed two contracts with the Ru- 

ral Association of Paraguay to make regular 
flights over two routes, one 740 kilometers 
the other 642 kilometers in the Gran Chaco 

Implementing articles 9 and 31 of the cus- 
toms regulations, the Customs Administra- 
tion issued a regulation requiring all passen- 
gers leaving the country to submit baggage 
for customs inspection . 

Export valuations for shipments of edible 
oils to the United States under the compen- 
sation system have been modified as follows 
Coconut oil, basic price f. 0. b. Asuncion, $250 
per metric ton, 2 percent export tax on de- 
clared value; coco-pulp oil, $260 per ton, 2 
percent export tax; castor oil, $250 per ton, 
2 percent export tax. These valuations are 
to be effective until December 31, 1949. Ex- 
port valuations for shipments to Europe 
have remained unchanged 

The Agricultural Department of the Bank 
of Paraguay will distribute 16,000 plows and 
other agricultural implements to farmers on 
an easy-payment plan 

Toward the end of July, the United States 
dollar was quoted at 11 guaranies on the 
curb market 
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Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATMENT OF PARCEL-POST PACKAGES 
CONTAINING EXCLUDED MERCHANDISE 
CLARIFIED 


The Peruvian Government has published 
the following notice in the Diario Oficial of 
July 18, 1949: 

“1. That the Offices of International Parcel 
Post in the Republic have been authorized to 
clear from customs all parcel-post packages 
and postal pieces containing excluded mer- 
chandise that have arrived in the country up 
to and including June 30, 1949, upon pay- 
ment of the corresponding duties plus a sur- 
charge of 10 soles per dollar value of the 
merchandise 

“2. That all such parcel-post packages and 
postal pieces which have arrived in the coun- 
try since and including July 1, 1949, will be 
returned, without exception, to the office of 
origin, in conformity with the existing Postal 
Conventions and laws.” 

{It is to be noted that there are no pro- 
visions of the Peruvian Customs Law or Reg- 
ulations which accord special customs treat- 
ment to articles sent to that country as gifts 
Such articles are subject to the same rates 
of import duty as those applying to com- 
mercial shipments of similar goods. The 
current Peruvian foreign-trade and exchange 
regulations prohibit the importation of a 
wide range of goods not considered essential, 
including practically all articles normally 
considered appropriate for personal gifts 
Under these regulations, no special provision 
is made for small shipments or for gift par- 
cels, and all prohibited goods in any quantity, 
whether or not shipped as gifts, have been 
subject to confiscation 

Further information as to the importable 
status of specific articles may be obtained 
from the American Republics Branch, Office 
ot International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
of the Department's Field Offices. | 


Portugal 


« 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT TO REGULATE EXporT PRICES 
CONCLUDED WITH SPAIN 


An agreement between Portugal and Spain, 
intended to regulate export prices of specified 
commodities, was concluded July 15, accord- 
ing to an airgram dated July 28 from the 
United States Embassy at Lisbon 

The two countries undertake to prohibit 
any exports at prices below stipulated levels. 
The products affected by this agreement are 
canned fish, wines, turpentine, rosin, fruits 
wolfram, and the more common types of 
cork 

Minimum export prices of these products 
are not to be made public. However, it is 
reported that prices are being set at levels no 
higher than the quotations which now pre- 
vail in the various markets 

The agreement is to be effective for a trial 
period of 1 month. Representatives of the 
two Governments are then to meet to pool 
information and decide on changes in prac- 
tice or in prices which may be found 
necessary 





The locomotive shop of the Mavag factory 
in Budapest, Hungary, is reported to be man- 
ufacturing locomotives at the rate of one 
every 2 days 
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Sierra Leone 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE ESTABLISHED NEW RECORD 
In 1948 


The combined external trade of Sierra 
Leone established a new record in 1948, ac- 
cording to a recent report from the American 
Consulate General at Lagos, Nigeria, British 
West Africa. Total exports, including re- 
exports, were valued at £4,239,161—a figure 
13.3 percent above the preceding year’s total 
of £3,741,955. The value of imports was 
£4,979,350 in 1948 or 9.1 percent above the 
1947 figure of £4,562,722. The external trade 
of the colony and protectorate left an im- 
port balance of £740,189 in 1948, which was 
somewhat smaller than the adverse trade 
balance of £820,767 reported in 1947. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPORTS 


Palm kernels, iron ore, and diamonds con- 
tinued to be the principal items figuring in 
Sierra Leone’s export trade, accounting for 
more than 80 percent of the value of that 
colony and protectorate’s total exports dur- 
ing 1948. Substantial increases in exports 
were effected in respect of both palm kernels 
and iron ore, although the quantity of dia- 
monds exported showed a sharp decline over 
the preceding year. Exports of palm kernels 
amounted to 66,431 long tons, valued at 
£1,744,591 in 1948, compared with 61,241 
tons, valued at £1,301,742 in 1947. Although 
the export tonnage of palm kernels increased 
by less than 10 percent in 1948, the value of 
exports rose by 34 percent, owing to higher 
prices received for this commodity. 

Iron-ore exports totaled 925,720 tons, 
valued at £869,238 in 1948, having risen from 
567,484 tons, valued at £567,484 in 1947. 
Nearly all iron ore was shipped to the United 
Kingdom, although ore of undisclosed ton- 
nage valued at £20,916 was sent to the United 
States during 1947; no figures are available 
as yet for 1948. Exports of diamonds de- 
clined in 1948 to 465,698 carats, valued at 
£923,368 from 605,554 carats in 1947 (value of 
1947 exports is not available). 

Exports of other significant commodities 
(i. e., kola nuts, piassara, cacao, ginger, and 
chromite ore) showed a downward trend as 
compared with the preceding year, which 
trend was especially pronounced in respect 
of chromite ore. The one notable exception, 
however, was cacao, exports of which were 
sharply increased in 1948. Exports of these 
commodities in 1948 were as follows (1947 
data in parentheses) Kola nuts, 1,840 
(2,300) tons valued at £166,633 (£229,099) ; 
piassara, 2,160 (2,958) tons valued at £88,345 
(£150,315); ginger, 1,319 (1,450) tons valued 
at £73,682 (£71,258); cacao, 1,379 (439 tons 
valued at £102,941; chromite, 8,411 (22,668) 
tons valued at £42,655 


TEXTILES LEAD IMPORTS 


As usual, textiles constituted the most 
important class of imports in 1948. The 
annual requirements are from 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 square yards of which about one- 
half is supplied by the United Kingdom. 
Japan shipped about 2,500,000 yards in 1948 
and is expected to provide a similar or slightly 
increased yardage in 1949. India is the other 
principal supplier. In 1946 and 1947, the 
United States supplied about 3,000,000 yards 
of textiles, but with increased supplies avail- 
able from soft-currency countries and an 
unabated shortage of dollar exchange, im- 
ports of textiles from the United States have 
virtually ceased. 

TRADE CONTROLS 


As in other British colonies, imports from 
the United States and other hard-currency 


countries have been subject to rigid licensing 
controls which act to restrict dollar imports 
on a strict basis of essentiality. It is reported 
that Sierra Leone’s current annual dollar re- 
sources amount to about $1,000,000, which is 
earmarked by the Government mainly for im- 
ports of petroleum products, flour, and min- 
ing equipment. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS ON “Sin Divisa” IMPORTS OF 
Luxury Goops REVISED 


Revised regulations governing the importa- 
tion into Spain of “luxury articles” under the 
“sin divisa” system (without any foreign- 
exchange operation through the Foreign Ex- 
change Institute) were issued in an order of 
June 30, 1949, according to a report of July 
8 from the U. S. Embassy at Madrid. 

Under this system, the importer of luxury 
goods must pay into the “Fondo de Re- 
tornos,”’ or subsidy fund, the difference be- 
tween the value of the article calculated at 
the “official” exchange rate and its value at 
the “special’’ exchange rate for such im- 
ports. This difference, in peseta value, is 
payable in the currency of the country of 
origin of the imported article. 

Besides luxury articles whose quality offers 
no reasonable doubt, the following are to be 
considered: Passenger automobiles, motor- 
cycles, radios, phonographs, refrigerators, 
mechanical or electrical articles for household 
use, and other articles of like nature, at the 
discretion of the Direction General of Com- 
merce. 

As stated in the preamble to the order, the 
sin divisa system was designed principally to 
encourage and facilitate, in certain cases, the 
repatriation of Spanish capital held abroad 
by the importation of goods of interest to the 
national economy. However, this system, in 
practice, has often been used for the impor- 
tation of luxury articles which, because of 
their shortage in the domestic market, bring 
prices disproportionate to their true vulue 
and serve speculative purposes. 


St. Pierre and 


Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
COMPENSATION FUND CREATED 


A compensation fund has been created in 
St. Pierre and Miquelon by decree No. 48-1077 
of July 7, 1948, and conditions of applica- 
tion of laws relative to this fund were fixed 
by decree No. 48-1621 of October 15, 1948, 
and promulgated by an order of October 21, 
1948, published in the Journal Officiel of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, on October 31. 

A special account will be opened for the 
compensation fund and a specified amount 
will be allotted to it by the metropolitan 
budget; out of this amount, certain sums 
will be paid to importers of essential goods, 
but in no case, is the payment to exceed the 
difference between the c. i. f. price prior to 
January 26, 1948, and the new price (also 
c. i. f.) of the same commodity after that 
date, increased by accessory charges payable 
in foreign exchange. 

However, the total payments cannot exceed 
a sum in francs equal to the amount of for- 
eign exchange (at the rate in effect after 
January 26, 1948), placed at the disposal 
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of the territory for the execution of the im- 
port program. 

The right to a compensation-fund pay- 
ment must be indicated by special mention 
on the import license. 


Sweden 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 
(Dated July 22, 1949) 


Further drastic changes have taken place 
in Sweden's forest products market during 
the last 4 weeks. Although timber sales have 
held up well with nearly 70 percent of the 
560,000 standards estimated for 1949 export 
already under firm order, there has been some 
apprehension over the possible entry of the 
U. S. S. R. into the British timber market. 
This was confirmed when it was announced 
in England that 105,000 standards of sawn 
and planed timber had been purchased from 
Russia. 

During the week of July 4, representatives 
of more than 50 Scandinavian paper mills, 
comprising manufacturers of Kraft and sul- 
fite wrapping, grease proof, and glassine as 
well as fine papers, met at Karlstad. The im- 
mediate and apparent results of this meeting 
were uniform Scandinavian price reductions 
averaging 15 percent on the foregoing grades 
of paper. All participants have agreed to 
maintain uniform prices for various markets 
allotted each country. 

Recent studies made of the probable effect 
of these price reductions on Sweden's export 
receipts in the next 12 months indicate an 
income of 400,000,000 crowns less than that 
estimated at the beginning of the current 
calendar year. 

During the past few weeks, Swedish Gov- 
ernment officials have made public state- 
ments indicating that measures are now 
under consideration for possible adoption 
in the event of a recession. Among the 
measures being considered are: A reduc- 
tion of the extra sales taxes on gasoline and 
other items; a relaxation of building re- 
strictions; an encouragement of private in- 
vestment; and a disbursement of a portion 
of Sweden’s budget surplus for public works. 

Several Swedish officials have also repeated 
previous statements that Sweden does not 
intend to devalue the crown in terms of the 
dollar during the immediate future. 

The “wait-and-see” attitude of the Gov- 
ernment that has arisen out of a belief that 
Sweden is apparently approaching a turn- 
ing point in business activity has been re- 
flected by wholesale and retail trade in gen- 
eral. Buyers are staying away from stores, 
and many firms are experiencing serious 
financial difficulties. This situation, in 
turn, is resulting in a reduction of orders 
to manufacturers who have reportedly cut 
production in many fields. 

Despite an apparent decline in business 
activity, labor leaders are showing some signs 
of revolt against the Government's wage- 
and price-stabilization policy. It is general- 
ly believed that the labor unions will agree 
to a continuation of the wage freeze only 
if farm prices are kept stable. Favorable 
harvest prospects may make this possible. 


INDUSTRY 


The Swedish industrial production index 
for May 1949 showed a 1-point decrease to 
137 from the preceding month. The high- 
est point reached since the war in the gen- 
eral industrial production index was the 
April figure of 138. The principal reduc- 
tions came in the pulp and paper, machine, 
and textile industries. Iron-and-steel and 
food-industry indexes showed slight gains. 
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Press releases announcing the beginning 
of crude-oil deliveries to the Koppertrans 
refineries near Goteborg at the end of June 
also included predictions that the new re- 
finery would begin production by October 
1949. 

According to statistics recently released 
on the composition of Sweden's foreign trade 
in 1948, imports of consumer goods and food- 
stuffs decreased moderately from the 1947 
figure. All other imports, however, remained 
relatively stable. Imports of machinery and 
fuel increased. On the export side, there 
was a general increase in most products, but 
the import balance was still fairly substan- 
tial, amounting to almost _ 1,000,000,000 
crowns. Pulp exports, although increasing 
in value during 1948 as compared with 1947, 
were slightly smaller in volume. Iron-ore 
continued to be the only bright spot in 
Swedish export trade with United States 

Trade and payments agreements were con- 
cluded or extended during the month ended 
July 15, 1949, with the Trizonal Area and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, and with the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Iceland, France, 
Greece, and Poland. 

As a result of the devaluation of the 
Finnish mark, the official Swedish exchange 
rate was lowered on July 5 from 2.64-2.69 to 
2.23-2.27 crowns per 100 Finnish marks 
Finnish liability to Sweden, amounting to 
about 700,000,000 crowns, is chiefly in crowns 
and was unaffected by this devaluation 

Following the conclusion of the Swedish- 
Canadian agreement permitting Sweden to 
pay for imports in Canadian dollars, an offi- 
cial Swedish buying rate of 3.59 crowns by 
telegram and 3.58 by mail per Canadian 
dollar (same as for United States dollar) was 
introduced on July 11, ending a suspension 
existing since August 19, 1947. The selling 
rate continued unchanged at 3.60 

An improvement in Sweden's agricultural 
and food situation is indicated by the fact 
that meat rationing was abolished on June 
23, leaving only coffee and sugar on the 
ration list. The prohibition on the sale of 
thick cream (35 percent butter fat) also has 
been removed, and production of cheese with 
higher fat content has been resumed. But- 
ter is now being exported commercially for 
the first time since the war 


Union of 
South Afric; 
AIRGRAM FROM U. 8s. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated July 18, 1949) 


The official regulations promulgating new 
import and exchange controls effective from 
July 1, 1949, was the outstanding subject of 
interest during June in business and finan- 
cial circles in the Union. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1949, for details of 
the official regulations.) The statement o/ 
the South African Reserve Bank for the 
period ended June 30, 1949, indicated that 
the new controls were being imposed at a 
time when the Union’s reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange were at a new low point 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
8, 1949, for details of this statment.) 

Gold-mining financial circles were ex- 
tremely active during the month. For the 
first time the direct participation of Ameri- 
can capital in the development of the Orange 
Free State gold fields was announced. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 1, 1949 
for details.) A wave of speculation in Or- 
ange Free State gold shares was set off early 
in the month by what was purported to be a 


phenomenal bore-hole result in one of the 
Free State areas. When further boring faileq 
to confirm early reports, Orange Free State 
shares dropped quickly to earlier levels. The 
price of shares of producing mines which 
were not effected by this speculative flurry 
strengthened considerably by the end of 
the month 

Other financial activities in the Union ex- 
perienced a downward trend. South African 
industrial shares continued their uninter- 
rupted decline in value, and real-estate 
prices were noticeably weaker by the end of 
the month 

Despite expected scarcities of imported 
goods, retail and wholesale trade is reported 


to have slowed down appreciably, reflecting a 
slackening in demand and reduced consumer 
purchasing power. Many dealers that have 
accumulated unusually heavy stocks of goods 
have begun to worry about moving them at 
present high prices 

South African industry continued to oper- 
ate at high levels although engineering and 
foundry industries, the clothing industry, 
and certain sections of the food-processing 
industry showed signs of declining activity 
Industries dependent upon imported raw ma- 
terials are anxiously awaiting the full effects 
of import controls, but as most of them still 
have stocks of material, the effects of the 
controls on production in these industries 
will not be felt for some time 

New construction activity is declining and 
unemployment 


S reported in the building 


trades The Government has taken action 
to counteract this trend by lifting controls 
over residential construction, and by liberal- 
izing permits for schools, hospitals, and com- 


mercial buildings 

Parliament passed three bills during June 
which made important changes in labor leg- 
islation The Workmen's Compensation 
Amendment Act provides for increases in the 
amount of compensation paid to injured 
workmen for temporary and permanent dis- 


ability and it increases widows’ and depend- 
ents’ allowance Coverage under the Act was 
also extended to persons earning up to £1,000 
(US$4,000) per year. The previous limit was 
£750 (US83,000) per year 

rhe Unemployment Insurance Amendment 
Act provides for the exclusion of most natives 
and seasonal workers and at the same time 
provides for an increase in allowances to those 
classes of employees that remain covered 

Agriculture ha uffered from the effects of 
dry weather during most of the 1948-49 sea- 
son. The number of livestock reaching mar- 
ket during June increased farmers en- 
deavored to realize something from their 


tock. The quality of this stock was reported 
to be below average. The Government has 
assisted farmers to transport animals at a 


reduced freight rate from Cape Province to 


the Transvaal where pasture is in better con- 
dition. The abnormal rate of marketing and 
the increased mortality among cattle may 


develop meat shortages later in the yea! 

Preliminary foreign-trade statistics issued 
during the month, indicate that imports into 
South Africa from all sources in the first 5 
months of 1949 totaled £139,424,701 as com- 
pared with £130,744,442 during the same pe- 
riod in 1948. Exports (excluding gold) in the 
first 5 months of 1949 were £56,468,597 

Gold production during June _ totaled 
990,808 fine ounces valued at £8,545,719. This 
represents an increase of 12,100 fine ounces 


over May’s production 





Imports of machinery, accessories, replace- 
ment parts, and hardware into Venezuela in 
1948 are reported to have a value of 607,583.- 
000 bolivares These were 26.42 percent 
the total imports (1 bolivar= $0.30 U. 8 
currency 
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U. 5.5. R. 


Economic Conditions 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 


Wholesale trade in the U.S. 5S. R. continues 
to suffer from many shortcomings, accord- 
ing to a recent Izvestia article, most of which 
can be traced to the fact that wholesale or- 
ganizations engage in a “mechanical” dis- 
tribution of merchandise, instead of striv- 
ing after an increased level of trade turn- 
over. The article deals with wholesaling gen- 
erally, but particularly takes up some of the 
features characterizing distribution by Tsen- 
trosoyuz, the Central Union of Consumer Co- 
operatives, to the retail outlets of its member 
cooperatives in the rural districts 

Consumer cooperative distributing agen- 
cies have been carrying on much unnecessary 
transfer of goods which should be delivered 
directly to points of final distribution. This 
has led to an uneconomic and artificial ex- 
pansion in the wholesale turn-over of mer- 
chandise, the article asserts. Although some 
improvement in the situation took place in 
the first half of this year, a considerable 
amount of “irrational movement of mer- 
chandise via wholesale channels still prevails 

Thus, in the first quarter of the current 
year these wholesale outlets handled 59.2 
percent of all sewn articles, 46.2 percent of 
leather footwear, 38.8 percent of tobacco 
products, and 32.4 percent of sugar. Before 
the war, these goods were for the most part 
shipped from production points direct to 
district consumer distributing units 

In order to speed up the flow of goods into 
retail stores in the villages, a directive was 
issued by the Government in April 1948, 
to the State Bank (Gosbank) to deny credit 
to the wholesale enterprises of consumer Cco- 
operatives on commodities which should be 
transferred to retail outlets and not diverted 
to wholesale warehouses However, some 
offices and branches of the Gosbank, such as 
those of Crimea and Tula, reportedly failed 
to heed the directive. The writer estimates 
that the unnecessary transfer of goods 
through wholesale chains has cost the con- 
sumer cooperatives an average of 1,500,000,0C0 
rubles annually, adding that these orgsani- 
zations require for their support 36 percent 
of all expenditures allocated to consumer 
cooperatives 

Frequently the wholesale departments of 
the regional and district consumer cooper- 
atives, as well as the marketing branches 
of industrial plants, make shipments without 
previous orders or requisitions from retail 
stores. This results in unnecessary loss, in- 
asmuch as the goods not required by the 
latter must be stored, shipped back, and then 
transshipped to other retail outlets. More- 
over, the article points out, the Govern- 
ment’s ruling that marketing agencies of 
manufacturing plants and of consumer co- 
operatives are to unload merchandise by rail- 
way in small parcels, is not being observed 
In consequence, cooperative distribution cen- 
ters are ‘“‘compelled” to deliver goods to dis- 
trict stores in their own or hired trucks, 
which, it is indicated, unduly increases costs 

The degree of efficiency with which the 
present Soviet system of wholesaling and 
distribution of goods operates is further 
pointed up by the condition of inventories 
in retail stores An inspection made of 
handicraft and consumer cooperative stores 
during the second quarter of 1949 disclosed 
that in 47 percent of all stores checked the 
required minimum assortment of goods to 
be maintained by them was not adhered to 
In 19 percent of the stores, articles of every- 
day demand, such as salt, matches, and kero- 
sene, were lacking Other merchandise, 
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though present in warehouses, was not to 
be found in the retail-trade network. 

An objective which the central Soviet dis- 
tributing agencies seek to accomplish in the 
conduct of domestic trade is the decentral- 
ization of purchases which, it appears from 
the article, are “badly organized.” An ex- 
ample is cited of a distributing center in 
the Transcarpathian region which sent a 
buyer to Dnepropetrovsk to purchase enamel 
kitchenware, who, however, bought 2,000,000 
rubles’ worth of woolen yard goods of which 
there was an ample supply in the network. 
In another case a regional central dis- 
tributing unit procured from a distant source 
27 tons of axle grease for its second-quarter 
needs, when its annual requirements 
amounted to only 10 tons, and at a price of 
3 rubles per kilogram, when the same kind 
of grease was available locally at 1 ruble and 
75 kopeks, the newspaper adds. 

Finally, the article points to a lack of 
coordination of the activities of central dis- 
tributors and their wholesale branches with 
the purposes they are meant to serve. It 
finds that these organizations “do not know 
the economics of the local market; they fail 
to study the demand of the population; and 
they purchase many commodities which do 
not have a demand,” and that ‘wholesale 
departments often bring in from other re- 
gions merchandise similar to that which is 
being produced locally.” 

All of these shortcomings are attributed to 
the slow and faulty manner in which the 
wholesale chains are adapting themselves 
to the new conditions of the developing So- 
viet trade, the publication indicates. In 
urging the correction of the described flaws, 
the Izvestia article stresses the importance 
of “decentralized buying and mobilization of 
production facilities of local industry and 
handicraft cooperatives.” 


United Kingdom 


\IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated July 28, 1949) 


A sudden heavy increase in gold losses to 
Belgium was announced by the British Treas- 
ury on July 4. This was followed immedi- 
ately by the quarterly statement of the gold 
and dollar reserves, which showed a drop, 
during the second quarter of 1949, from 
£471,000,000 to £406,000,000 On the day 
these figures were published, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer revealed that in the middle 
of June an order had been issued to postpone 
all departmental purchases requiring dollars 
The dollar deficit of the Sterling Area had 
mounted to £157,000,000 for the second quar- 
ter of 1949 as compared with £82,000,000 in 
the first quarter, so that the deficit for the 
half year was £44,000,000 in excess of the 
forecast of the Economic Survey, and the 
trend was steeply unfavorable ERP had 
covered £85,000,000 of the second quarter's 
£157,000,000 deficit. This and the Canadian 
credit of £7,000,000 left a balance of 
£65,000,000 to be met from gold and dollar 
reserves. 

During a debate in the House of Commons 
on the economic situation a few days later, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that, 
of the £44,000,000 excess of the deficit in the 
first half of 1949 over that forecast in the 
Economic Survey, the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for £30,000,000, and the rest of the 
Sterling Area for £22,000,000, while gold and 
dollar payments to nondollar countries had 
been £8,000,000 less than forecast for the half 
year. At the same time, United Kingdom 
trade figures indicated that while total 
United Kingdom exports in the first 5 months 


of 1949 at £775,000,000 were £15,000,000 greater 
than expected, exports to the Western Hemi- 
sphere were short of the forecast by £20,000,- 
000 and exports to the Sterling Area and 
OEEC countries were greater than the fore- 
cast by £40,000,000. Total imports in the 
period had been practically on the target, 
which made it clear that failure to sell 
United Kingdom and Sterling Area goods to 
the dollar area was the root of the trouble. 

Among the United Kingdom’s exports to 
the United States, the items that dropped 
most strikingly in the second quarter, and 
again in June, were automobiles, tractors, 
and linen piece goods, with substantial reduc- 
tions also in shipments of wool textiles and 
pottery. Meanwhile, exports to Canada had 
held up well in most items except wool cloth, 
and automobile shipments were increasing 
sharply. The principal exports to the United 
States from the Sterling Area which had 
dropped were cacao, rubber, tin, raw wool, 
jute goods, and diamonds. These items 
brought less in dollars, partly because their 
prices had declined, and partly as a result of 
smaller sales to North America. 

In the light of all these figures, the general 
purport of which was, of course, known to 
the British Treasury before they were pub- 
lished, it is not surprising that Sir Stafford 
Cripps was reluctant to risk losses of gold 
and dollar resources which he thought might 
result from the transfer and convertibility 
proposals before the OEEC conferences nego- 
tiating the European Payments Agreement. 
When making his House-of-Commons state- 
ment on the principles of the European Pay- 
ments Agreement reached on July 1, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed the 
hope that the provision for transferability of 
no more than 25 percent of drawing rights 
and the omission of convertibility of credits 
into dollars would serve to avoid serious re- 
strictive effects on intra-European trade. It 
also was hoped that the provisions of the 
Agreement regarding Belgium would provide 
sufficient Belgian currency to that country’s 
debtors, of which the United Kingdom is one, 
to permit them to buy from Belgium with- 
out loss of gold or dollars, and without being 
under strong pressure to use for that purpose 
grants made to them by other countries. 

The meetings between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, and the Canadian Finance 
Minister were followed by a conference of 
finance ministers of the Dominions for the 
purpose of obtaining the cooperation of other 
members of the Sterling Area in reducing the 
immediate dollar deficit by reductions in dol- 
lar purchases, and for discussing possible 
long-term solutions. 

The determination of more-permanent 
measures to solve the dollar shortage prob- 
lem having been postponed until the Wash- 
ington meetings in September, the British 
public and business community are awaiting 
the delayed effects of the curtailment of dol- 
lar purchases and what they will mean in 
terms of food rations and supplies of raw 
materials. Proposed import cuts, described 
in some detail by the President of the Board 
of Trade in the House of Commons on July 
14, are designed to reduce dollar expenditure 
of the United Kingdom by 25 percent, affect- 
ing principally tobacco, sugar, timber, paper 
and pulp, cotton, nonferrous metals, and 
steel. Substitution of purchases from non- 
dollar areas will, in some measure, mitigate 
the severity of the cuts. Meanwhile, in- 
creased food supplies from nondollar sources 
have already given rise to small increases in 
weekly rations of meat. butter, and bacon, 
but the weekly sugar allowance will be cut 
from 10 ounces to 8 ounces on August 14. 

That the present crisis has arisen from 
selling difficulties, rather than from inade- 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, BRAZIL 


There was renewed evidence of interest in 
the Brazilian transport and personal-plane 
market by Canadian, French, and Swedish 
manufacturers during the first half of 1949. 

The French representatives were reliably 
reported to have been offering the Norecrin, 
a four-place, low-wing, all-metal monoplane 
to the Companhia Nacional de Aviacao for 
as little as 120,000 cruzeiros per plane and to 
be expressing willingness to take coffee in 
payment. 

A representative of Canadair visited Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo in the course of a 
survey of possible Brazilian air-line interest 
in the Canadair Four. The representative 
appeared encouraged by the interest of vari- 
ous air lines and expected to sell some air- 
craft. There appears a possibility that BSAA 
(British South American Airways) may re- 
place its Yorks with Canadair Fours on its 
route through Brazil some time this year 

The Director Superintendent of Real (S.A 
Transportes Aéreos) during a visit to Sweden 
purchased nine new aircraft which will op- 
erate on the Rio-Sao Paulo route. 

Authorization has been granted by the 
Director of Civil Aeronautics for the follow- 
ing companies to import from the United 
States the aircraft shown in the accom- 
panying list: 

Dias Henrique & Cia., 

Ltda 1 Ryan Navion 

Aviquipo do Brasil 15 Aeroncas 

Varig 2 Douglas C-47-B 

(ia. Carnasciali, Indus 

tria & Commercio 6 Piper, model 
PA-16 
Vallvas, Importacio e 
Exportacaio Com > Curtiss Commande 
mercio, Ltd C46 
Linhas Aereas Trans 
continentales 2 aircraft 


AIRCRAFT CVERHAUL BASE PROPOSED, 
ATHENS, GREECE 


An aircraft overhaul base estimated to cost 
approximately $600,000 is proposed for 
Athens, Greece. The foreign exchange saving 
to Greece will pay for the base by itself, in- 
dependent of what is earned by servicing for- 
eign air lines. This saving will result, be- 
cause TAE (Technical & Aeronautical Ex- 
ploitations Co., Ltd.) Hellas and the Royal 
Hellenic Air Force will no longer have to go 
abroad for overhauls. 

It is understood that plans also are being 
made for setting up similar installations at 
Istanbul and Lydda, which, if completed, will 
give competition to the base at Athens 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF PHILIPPINE AIR LINE 
IMPROVED 


The replacement of its aircraft on inter- 
national routes with DC-—3's is, in large part, 
the explanation given by the Philippine Air 
Lines, Inc. (PAL), for a substantial net profit 
in 1948, in contrast to a sizable deficit in 
1947. 
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Automotive 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


Under the Anglo-Argentine Agreement 
concluded June 27, 1949, Great Britain 
agreed to supply the following automotive 
products: Passenger cars valued at ¢14,000,- 
000, passenger-car spare parts £1,000,000 
trucks and busses ¢3,200,000, truck parts 
£800,000, and motorcycles and parts 
£1,000 ,000 

It is believed that the market for British 
cars is limited, owing to the small size of the 
bodies and low horsepower. In 1947, which 
was considered one of the best years for 
British exports to Argentina, 3,860 cars were 
exported to Argentina from the United 
Kingdom as compared with 28,033 units from 
the United States. British trucks and busses 
will fill a long-felt need for improved 
transportation. 

All United States assembly plants in Ar- 
gentina have ceased operations because of 
the lack of dollar exchange. However, im- 
porters believe that in view of the great 
preference in Argentina for United States 
motor vehicles some solution will be found 
to permit the importation of a reasonable 
number of United States passenger cars 
trucks, busses, accessories, and spare parts 
when the dollar situation improves 


SUPPLY SITUATION, HUNGARY 


Hungary had in operation on January 1, 
1949 (figures as of January 1, 1938 in paren- 
theses), 8,941 (13,225) passenger cars; 2,047 
(3,226) taxicabs; 9,340 (3,486) trucks; 633 
(596) busses; 735 (762) special vehicles; and 
26,239 (9,475) motorcycles. Registration in 
Budapest increased to 16,772 motor vehicles 
and 14,763 motorcycles on April 31, 1949 
from 16,064 and 13,058, respectively, on Jan- 
uary 31, 1949. 

No passenger cars are being manufactured 
in Hungary, and the principal sources for 
imported cars, in the order of importance 
are the United States, Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain, and France. Present plans call for 
importation from Czechoslovakia and France 
only. Trucks, busses, tractors, and motor- 
cycles are being manufactured locally 

The Hungarian automotive industry was 
represented at the recent Industrial Ex- 
hibition in Moscow with the Raba Super 
truck, Bart bus, Bszkrt rail bus, Mayag bus 
chassis, Csepel-100 motorcycle and the new 
125-cc. displacement Csepel motorcycle 


INVENTION OF GAS PRODUCER, JAPAN 


Invention by an English engineer of a 
charcoal and wood-burning gas producer 
which can be used to power small passenger 
cars and trucks will make possible wide sav- 
ings of gasoline in Japan. Previously only 
higher-powered vehicles, such as large sedans 
and trucks, could be converted from gasoline 
to charcoal or wood burners 

The charcoal-burning gas producer has 
been designed for use on small passenger 
cars and trucks, and the wood-burning gas 


producer has been built to power air-cooled 
gasoline engines now being used on 3. 
wheeled half-ton trucks in Japan This 
wood burner is believed to be the first in 
the world to make possible conversion of 
air-cooled engines from gasoline to wood 
fuel. Approximately 80,000 small passenger 
cars and small trucks using air-cooled en- 
gines are now operating on gasoline in Japan 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peru imported 708 passenger cars, 1,055 
trucks, and 7 busses in the first 5 months of 
1949, compared with 622, 169, and 47 respec- 
tively in the corresponding period of 1948 

Most of these vehicles were supplied by the 
United States, with the exception of 34 pas- 
senger cars and 173 trucks in the 1948 period 
and 21 passenger cars and 10 trucks in 1947 
which came from the United Kingdom 


AUTOMOBILES UNDER IMPORT-CONTROL 
REGULATIONS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 
Automobiles valued at less than 7,000 pesos 

are included in the extended import-control 

regulations, as a result of Executive Order 

No. 231 issued by the President of the Re- 

public of the Philippines which amended 

import control regulations. (1 peso = $0.4972 

U. S. Currency.) (See p. 26 FOREIGN Com- 

MERCE WEEKLY, August 1, for further details 
E. O. No. 231.) 


Y ° 
Chemicals 
INCREASED QUANTITIES OF POTASH 
AVAILABLE, BELGIUM 


The annual rate of potash application in 
Belgium has been estimated at 50,000 to 60.- 
000 metric tons of K.O, but this figure is 
expected to be increased to 75,000 tons now 
Most of 
the potash recently imported has come from 
France 


Spain in exchange for nitrogen, under a bar- 


that larger quantities are available 
Belgium also receives potash from 
ter arrangement 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS AND 
CARBON BLACK 


Brazilian imports of fertilizers in 1948 to- 
taled 98,695 metric tons, valued at $5,655,000 
Brazil's imports of carbon black in 1948 to- 
taled 3,971 metric tons, valued at $1,035,050 
the Ministry of Finance reports. The United 
States supplied almost the entire amount 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Exports of fertilizers from Canada in the 
first 5 months of 1949 increased substantially 
in value over those in the corresponding 
period of 1948, reports the Dominion Bureau 
f Statistics Totals were $20,408,000 and 
$16,668,000, respectively 


DANISH EXPORTS TO ICELAND 


Danish products to be exported to Iceland 
under supplementary quotas to the agree- 
ment of June 1948 will include chemicals and 
medicinal and pharmaceutical products val- 
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ued at 500,000 Danish crowns and paints and 
lacquers valued at 150,000 crowns. (1 Danish 
crown = $0.2085, U. S. currency.) 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


In 1948 Costa Rica's imports of fertilizers 
totaled 9,685 metric tons, valued at $675,000, 
according to the DirecciOn General de Es- 
tadistics. Imports of these materials in 1947 
amounted to 9,000 tons, worth $518,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE, FINLAND 


Fertilizers and chemicals are included in 
the products which Finland will import from 
the Netherlands under the annual trade 
agreement which was recently renewed 

Under a l-year agreement with Japan, Fin- 
land will export turpentine and pine oil 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTERN ZONES OF 
GERMANY 


Demand for sulfuric acid in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany has declined considerably 
because of reduced production of superphos- 
phates and cellulose Some plants at long 
distances from domestic markets have been 
authorized to export part of their output in 
order to avoid closing. Manufacture of soda 
ash also is at a low rate becuse of lessened 
demand 

The production index for the chemical in- 
dustry in the French Zone of Germany was 
100 in April and May 1949, compared with 64 
in June 1948. (1936=— 100.) 

Estimates of fertilizer production in the 
Combined Zone of Germany in the year end- 
ing June 1950 indicate substantial increases 
for major items, states a foreign chemical 
journal. Output of 400,000 metric tons of 
nitrogen, 460,000 to 475,000 tons of P.O., and 
615,000 tons of K.O is anticipated. However, 
even if these targets are attained, there will 
be a shortage of basic slag and calcium cyana- 
mide; difficulties may be encountered in the 
case of all nitrogenous fertilizers, it is stated 
Producers of potassic, phosphatic, and mixed 
fertilizers expect to meet all demands. 


IMPORTS, SOVIET ZONE, GERMANY 


In the first 5 months of 1949 the Soviet 
Zone of Germany received 184,000 metric 
tons of superphosphate from the Netherlands 
and Belgium and 73,000 tons of pyrites from 
Norway, Bulgaria, Finland, Denmark, and 
Sweden 


MANUFACTURE OF SUPERPHOSPHATES, INDIA 


In addition to the factory in Alwaye, 
Travancore, in southern India, the Province 
of Madras expects soon to have a plant for 
the manufacture of superphosphates, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Food, Government of 
ndia 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SODA ASH, 
KENYA 


Production of natural soda ash in Kenya 
increased substantially in 1948 over that in 
1947. Totals were 121,250 long tons and 
91,368 long tons, respectively; the values were 
£1,171,765 and £628,299. This product ac- 
counted for more than two-thirds of the col- 
ony’s total mineral production in 1948. 


PRODUCTION OF CALCIUM CARBIDE AND 
OXYGEN, KOREA 


Production of calcium carbide in southern 
Korea increased to 250 metric tons in May 
1949 from a monthly average of 63 tons in 
the first 4 months of 1949 and 216 tons in the 
year 1948. Output of oxygen declined to 
66,000 cubic meters in May from an average 
of 69,534 meters in the period January-April 
1949 and 82,146 tons in 1948. 
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FERTILIZER SUPPLY INCREASED, JAPAN 


Chemical fertilizers for 1949 crops have 
been available in Japan in substantially 
larger quantities than in 1948. Supplies of 
fertilizers in the fiscal year (April 1949—March 
1950) will total 607,000 metric tons. The 
amount for the fiscal year 1950-51 is esti- 
mated at 688,200 tons. 


FERTILIZER-SUPPLY SITUATION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


The rationing of all mineral and organic 
fertilizers in New Zealand was scheduled to 
be discontinued on July 1, 1949, according 
to an announcement of the Minister of Ag- 
riculture. Under the Government’s long- 
term program to encourage primary produc- 
tion, prices of superphosphate have been re- 
duced and a subsidy is being paid on imported 
basic slag and on phosphate rock from North 
Africa. 

EXPORTS, NORWAY 


Norway's exports of chemicals in the first 
4 months of 1949 were valued at 67,300,000 
crowns, compared with 39,000,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Fertilizers ac- 
counted for 55,500,000 crowns and 28,500,000 
crowns, respectively (1 Norwegian crown 
$0.2016, U. S. currency.) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ALUMINUM-SULFATE 
PLANT, PAKISTAN 


The Pakistan Government plans to estab- 
lish in West Pakistan an ammonium-sulfate 
plant with an annual capacity of 100,000 
tons, says a foreign chemical journal. It 
has approved a plan to invite a team of 
United States and British experts to make 
a technical survey of the type of plant to 
be installed, production costs, and other nec- 
essary data. This preliminary work is ex- 
pected to take several months. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POLAND 


The following having been added to the 
list of state enterprises in Poland which are 
controlled by the Combine of the Industry 
of Synthetic Fertilizers: Pomeranian Estab- 
lishments of the Phosphate’ Industry, 
Szczecin; Gdansk Chemical Establishments, 
Gdansk; and Lower Silesian Establishments 
of the Phosphate Industry, Ubecz 


IMPORTS, TURKEY 


British Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
is reported to be the largest supplier of chem- 
icals and allied products to Turkey. Other 
European chemical manufacturers likewise 
share in that market. Chemical imports ap- 
proximated $20,000,000 annually in the years 
1947 and 1948. The United States probably 
furnished between 20 and 25 percent in each 
of those years 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURING METHODS 
STUDIED, UGANDA 


A scientific mission from Uganda visited 
the United States to study the methods de- 
veloped by TVA for production of fertilizers 
from rock phosphates. Previously, material 
has been sent to Kenya for processing, but 
when power is available from the Jinja hy- 
droelectric project it is expected that ferti- 
lizers will be made in Uganda 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS FROM SEA 
WATER, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Vrany Chemical Corporation’s plant, 
near Saldanha Bay, Union of South Africa, 
for the manufacture of chemicals from sea 
water has begun operations, states a foreign 
chemical publication In full production, 
the factory will have an annual output of 


about 100,000 tons of salt, 36,000 tons of 
magnesium, 700 tons of potassium salts, and 
200 tons of bromine. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of creosote oil from the United 
Kingdom rose from 2,210,000 imperial gal- 
lons in April 1949 to 3,990,000 gallons in 
May, according to Board of Trade statistics 
appearing in the British press. In May, 
3,660,00u gallons were shipped to the United 
States. 

Exports of plastics materials from the 
United Kingdom in 1948 amounted to 19,300 
long tons—five and one-half times the 
amount exported in 1938, according to a 
statement by the president of the Board of 
Trade. The largest markets are Australia 
and India, although so far in 1949 more than 
12 percent has gone to hard-currency areas, 
it is stated. 


Coal 


COAL DELIVERED TO WESTERN SECTORS OF 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


From the beginning of the blockade on 
June 26, 1948, through July 8, 1949, the 
combined United States-United Kingdom 
airlift delivered 1,059,000 metric tons of coal 
to the Western Sectors of Berlin. From May 
12, 1949, the agreed date of the lifting of 
the blockade, through July 8, 1949, the air- 
lift delivered 276,000 tons of coal. 

During the week ended July 9, 1949, a total 
of 107,452 tons of coal arrived in the Western 
Sectors of Berlin via plane, barge, and rail. 
This is the largest tonnage of coal received 
in the Western Sectors in any single week 
during the entire occupation period. It in- 
cludes some coal which had been left on 
the Helmstedt line during the Western Berlin 
railway strike. 


PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


The Soviet press reports that coal produc- 
tion in the U. S. S. R. in the second quarter 
of 1949 exceeded planned output by 3 per- 
cent, and was 13 percent above production 
in the first quarter. The target set for 1950 
is an output of 250,000,000 metric tons. 


Construction 


INCREASED ACTIVITY, BAHAMAS 


The lifting of restrictions limiting the 
amount expendable on any one building has 
caused the resumption of activity in the con- 
struction field in the Bahamas. Since April 
of this year, operations have been on the 
upswing, and the labor situation has been 
considerably relieved. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION, BRAZIL 


On June 12, 1949, the Highway Department 
of the Secretariat of Transportation and 
Public Works of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, offered public bids for the asphalt 
paving of 684 miles of highways within the 
State. The present bids comprise a part of 
the planned expansion of the Sao Paulo 
State Highway Program for 1949. 


TRAQ’S ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 


The construction of 2,000 kilometers of 
highways, at an estimated cost of 14,500,000 
dinars (1 dinar=$4.03 U. S. currency), is 
vital to Iraq's full economic development, ac- 
cording to the press which states that the 
Public Works Department of Iraq has drawn 
up a road-building program to meet these 
requirements. The program involves the 
construction of a trunk road between Bagh- 
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dad and the port of Basra, passing through 
Amarah and Kut, and going across the 
Charraf region of southern Iraq. 

With another arterial highway from the 
capital to the industrial center of Kirkuk, 
the plan would provide efficient channels for 
commercial traffic to Iraq’s export outlets on 
the Persian Gulf in the south, and northward 
to Syria and Iran. This section of the project, 
with the extension of a highway from Kut 
to Nasiriyah, constitutes a major portion of 
the over-all program. 

The proposed road-building program is of 
considerable size, and to keep pace with the 
progress of irrigation and industrial develop- 
ment calls for the completion of approxi- 
mately 200 kilometers of highways a year. 
Plans concerning the initiation of construc- 
tion work have not been made public. 

Iraq has 2,270 kilometers of paved roads, 
with an additional 405 kilometers of metalled, 
but not surfaced, thoroughfares, and 5,654 
kilometers of earth roads. There also are 
3,500 kilometers of earth roads serving local 
needs in isolated places. 


Port IMPROVEMENT, KUWAIT 


The Kuwait Oil Co. has a deep-water pier 
under construction at Mina al Ahmadi (for- 
merly known as Fahaheel), at a cost of $10,- 
000,000. This pier, or jetty, will be in the 
form of the letter “‘T”, and will extend 2,190 
feet seaward. One arm of the “T”’ will form 
the oil pier, 2,805 feet long, and will have six 
berths. The other arm will form the cargo 
pier. There will be two cargo berths, each 
870 feet long. The construction work is being 
done by International Bechtel, Inc. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
MExIco 


Two new motion-picture houses were in- 
augurated in June—one at Hermosillo, with 
a seating capacity of 2,318 and provided with 
the latest equipment available; the other in 
Nogales. 

The building of new schools in various com- 
munities continued at a rapid pace. 

Finances have been allotted for the com- 
pletion of drainage facilities connecting with 
the Nogales system, and the project is ex- 
pected to be completed before the end of the 
year at an estimated cost of $195,000 dollars 

A contract for the construction of a large 
dam in the head waters of the Papaloapan 
River has been awarded to Constructora El 
Augila, S. A., Paseo de la Reforma 30, Mexico, 
D. F., Mexico. This firm will be responsible 
for all earth and rock fill and concrete con- 
struction. Gates and other mechanical 
equipment for operation of the dam will be 
purchased by the Comision de Papaloapan, 
Humboldt 30, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

The project, known as Presa Presidente 
Aleman, will require 5,470,000 cubic meters 
of earth fill and 2,170,000 cubic meters of 
rock fill, and will rise 65 meters above the 
stream bed. Cost, exclusive of mechanical 
equipment, is reported at about 62,000,000 
pesos. Construction will be completed by 
the end of 1952. 

The primary purpose of this dam is to 
control the Papaloapan River which over- 
flows the rich agricultural lands along the 
stream. The dam will hold water enough to 
be capable of generating about 100,000 kw. of 
firm power, but construction of an electric 
plant is not contemplated at present. 

The sum of 35,000,000 pesos has been ap- 
proved by the Mexican Federal Treasury for 
the improvement and extension of Guadala- 
jara’s potable water and sewerage systems. 
Work on these projects was started last winter 
but had to be suspended 2 months later be- 
cause of the depletion of the city’s funds for 
this purpose. As soon as the money ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government is 
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made available, it is planned to augment 
Guadalajara’s present water supply by bring- 
ing water from wells in the Tesistan Valley, 
the Osorio Dam, and the Toluquilla springs. 
(8.64 Mexican pesos= $1 U.S. currency.) 


CONSTRUCTION AND REMODELING WORK, 
MExIco 


A contract recently was let for constructing 
a large business and office building in the 
city of Torreon, Mexico, the first such struc- 
ture to be erected there for some years. Re- 
modeling of a large stone building, owned 
and occupied by the Banco de Laguna, was 
completed in June. Considerable private re- 
modeling and new construction in this local- 
ity is now in progress. 

Building activity in Mexicali is generally 
considered satisfactory, although the boom 
experienced during the past few years ap- 
parently is giving way to normal conditions. 
Practically all types of building materials are 
available in Mexicali; 99 percent are of United 
States origin. Sales of building materials 
and hardware show a marked drop as com- 
pared with the like period a year ago; in 
some instances sales are 30 percent lower 

This, however, should not be interpreted 
to mean that construction in Mexicali is 
inactive. On the contrary, construction is 
still maintaining a good pace and should 
remain reasonably active for the next 5 to 10 
years, with, as is to be expected, a progres- 
sively slackening pace. The outlook in con- 
struction activity for the remainder of 1949 
is good, but not to the extent that it was a 
year ago. 

Construction of a building for the Union 
Ganadera Regional de Chihuahua is sched- 
uled to begin shortly. Members of a well- 
organized cattleman’s group voted to set 
aside 1,000,000 pesos to build a structure of 
four stories, two of which will be occupied 
by the offices, library, auditorium, confer- 
ence rooms, and social rooms of the Associa- 
tion. One floor will be rented as office space, 
and the ground floor probably will be occu- 
pied by the local meat-packing plant as a 
retail outlet. The site, not far from the com- 
mercial section of Chihuahua, has already 
been purchased. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The United States War-Damage Commis- 
sion has urged that work be stepped up on 
the 1,800 public buildings approved for con- 
struction in the Republic of the Philippines 
Although work has been started on 50 per- 
cent of the buildings, construction is com- 
plete on only 90 units. Under the present 
provisions of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946, unless structures for which 
awards have been made are completed by 
June 30, 1950, funds appropriated will revert 
to the United States Treasury 


PLANNED PRODUCTION OF CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS, POLAND 


A Conference of the Mineral Industry was 
held recently in Warsaw, Poland, to deal 
with the problems connected with fulfill- 
ment of production plans for the first half 
of 1949, including guiding principles for the 
second half of 1949, and increased labor 
productivity. 

The plan provides for an increase in pro- 
duction of cement by 480,000 tons; bricks 
by 432,000,000, plus other commodities, dur- 
ing the second half of 1949 





The Minister of the Interior, Hungary, has 
dissolved the Hungarian National Association 
of Chemical Manufacturers, as well as numer- 
ous Provincial associations 


Electrical 
kKqui pment 


SWEDISH EXPORTS TO GREECE 


Electrical goods valued at $778,000 to be 
exported from Sweden to Greece will be a 
part of the $5,000,000 drawing rights on 
Sweden by Greece, according to a protocol 
signed by the two countries this year. These 
are supplementary to the current trade 
agreement. 

These goods consist of the following 
(value in Swedish crowns shown in paren- 
theses): Electric scientific telephone equip- 
ment (3,000), other commodities, including 
Diesel generators and motors with spare 
parts (500,000). (1 Swedish crown = $0.2782 
U. S. Currency.) 


NEW HYDROELECTRIC POWER PLANT FoR 
HUNGARY 


Under the Five-Year Plan a hydroelectric 
power plant is to be constructed in Hungary 
on the Tisza River, in the vicinity of Tiszalok, 
at an estimated cost of 260,000,000 forints. 
Current generated by this power plant will 
supply the industrial district of Diosgyor and 
rural electrification requirements. 

The three dams to be constructed will be 
37 meters long and 8 meters high, and the 
locks will be capable of lifting and lowering 
1,000- to 2,000-ton vessels 


PRODUCTION OF SEWING MACHINES, JAPAN 


Production of electric sewing machines in 
Japan in 1948 aggregated 181,154 units, com- 
pared with 91,744 in 1947, 29,473 in 1946, and 
74,443 in 1939, states the foreign press 


U. K..’s PLANNED EXPORTS TO EGYPT 


The United Kingdom plans to export to 
Egypt during 1949 electrical goods and ap- 
paratus valued at approximately £2,815,000 
c. i. f., as part of the United Kingdom-—Egypt 
trade agreement 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fish and Products 


CANADIAN SALT-FISH TRADE 


Recent announcements regarding the ces- 
ation of British West Indian purchases in 
Canada have been interpreted by Canadian 
exporters as unlikely to reduce materially 
the important salt-fish trade with the Carib- 
bean region 

With European fisheries reportedly expe- 
riencing a poor season, it is considered that 
the Canadian product, a staple food in the 
islands, will continue to command a com- 
petitive advantage Moreover, should the 
recent move be applied against salt fish as 
well as to other imports from Canada, Nova 
Scotian exporters are confident of finding 
ready markets for the next 12 months at 
least 

On the basis of opinions expressed by 
Halifax fishing-industry leaders, there is 
little inclination to accept the threatened 
closing of the West Indian market as indicat- 
ing a trend. Implementation of a policy of 
shifting emphasis to the fresh-fish side of 
the industry, as frequently recommended by 
various Canadian Government agencies, 
would, of course, require expensive and 
long-term improvement of transportation, 
distribution, and production methods 


Foreign Commerce W eekly 
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It is pointed out that in the present season 
large catches of ground fish are being made 
py the Lunenberg schooner-dory type of 
operation for the salt trade, whereas catches 
of flatfish and other types for the fresh-fish 
trade have been poor. It appears that in- 
dustry leaders regard the effects of currency- 
exchange difficulties on established or 
potential fishery markets as a matter for 
alleviation on a Government level without 
reference to the conduct of business by 
individual concerns 


ICELAND’S HERRING FISHERIES 


As of July 1, 1949, approximately 200 
Icelandic vessels had left their home ports 
to participate in the north-coast herring 
fisheries. The Fishing Association of Iceland 
reported that approximately 400 foreign ves- 
sels also are taking part in the herring fish- 
eries Among the foreign vessels are 250 
Norwegian, 90 Swedish, and some Danish, 
Finnish, German, and Russian ships. 

The Icelanders are hoping for a very good 
summer season The past four summers 
have been virtual failures and have resulted 
in many fishing-vessel owners being placed 
in dangerous financial positions. The Gov- 
ernment has been compelled to aid the fleet 
to keep it in operation. 

In addition to recent disappointing sum- 
mer herring fisheries, the 1948-49 winter 
season alsO was a complete failure. This was 
particularly serious inasmuch as considerable 
investment in new plants had been made 
in preparation for the expected season. The 
638 metric tons of herring landed in the first 
quarter of 1949, when compared with 91,415 
metric tons landed in Iceland in the first 
quarter of 1948, clearly indicate the impor- 
tance of the winter herring season in the 
1947-48 period and its complete failure in 
the winter of 1948-49 


Fruits and Nuts 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Production of bananas in Mexico in 1949 
is unofficially estimated at 520,000 metric 
tons, including 365,000 tons of Roatan and 
155,000 tons of other varieties. The 1943 
estimated production was 500,000 metric tons, 
comprising 345,000 tons of Roatan and 155,- 
000 tons of other varieties 

Exports in the first 4 months of 1949 
amounted to 1,493,389 stems, weighing 27,031 
metric tons, compared with 1,460,793 stems, 
weighing 25,318 metric tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Although the num- 
ber of stems exported in the January-April 
period of 1949 is only slightly above the cor- 
responding period of 1948, the total weight is 
about 7 percent above the 1948 period 


HAZELNUT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
SPAIN 


Spain's 1949 hazelnut crop is roughly esti- 
mated at 23,000 metric tons, unshelled basis 
This yield is more than twice the 1948 crop 
but about 28 percent below the 1947 output 
of 32,000 metric tons 

Total hazelnut exports from the Reus Area, 
where practically the entire Spanish crop is 
produced, in the first 6 months of 1949, 
amounted to 1,194 metric tons for the shelled 
variety and some 1,710 tons for the unshelled 
Exported in the last quarter of 1948 were 786 
metric tons of shelled hazelnuts and 975 tons 
of unshelled. Although most of the hazel- 
huts were exported by sea, some 200 metric 
tons are believed to have been shipped by 
land, possibly to Switzerland or France, or 
both 

The United Kingdom maintained its posi- 
tion as principal consumer of Spanish hazel- 
nuts during the first half of 1949, total re- 
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ceipts having been 1,560 tons shelled, and 32 
tons unshelled. United States participation 
was limited to less than 1 metric ton of 
shelled nuts. Increased sales of hazelnuts to 
the United States during the second half of 
the current year largely will depend on price 
factors. 

At the beginning of 1949 stocks of hazel- 
nuts were estimated at about 6,500 metric 
tons, shelled weight. After deducting ex- 
ports which, on a shelled basis totaled 1,931 
tons, the remaining stock would be 4,569 
metric tons, shelled. Of this latter amount 
about 2,350 metric tons, shelled weight, ac- 
cording to the trade, may have been con- 
sumed in Spain primarily for oil production, 
leaving an estimated current stock as of 
June 30, 1949, of 2,219 metric tons, shelled 
weight. 


Grain and Products 


SUPPLY SITUATION IN BELGIUM AND 
LUXEMBOURG 


Crop conditions for grains and feeds were 
generally good in Belgium and Luxembourg 
at the end of June. Despite low subsoil 
moisture, and no rain for several weeks the 
hay crop has been generally good, although 
not as lush as in 1948 

Belgian imports of feeds and grains in 
May totaled 50,000 metric tons of which 
21,000 tons came from Argentina and 12,500 
tons from Canada. Such imports from the 
United States totaled only 500 tons, owing 
to the official policy not to sell to private 
importers in Belgium. The Belgian Govern- 
ment and the Belgian grain trade welcomed 
the decision recently reached to permit sale 
of United States coarse grains to private 
dealers inasmuch as this will result in a 
resumption of Belgian imports of these 
grains from the United States. 

The original coarse-grain import program 
of 1,130,000 metric tons has been reduced to 
820,000 metric tons, which appears reason- 
able. This year’s feed crops probably will be 
even larger than those of last year. For ap- 
proximately equal livestock numbers, Bel- 
gium needs less coarse-grain imports than 
before the war, because of larger plantings 
of catch crops, use of thousands of tons of 
additional fertilizer on pastures and feed 
crops, and better use of waste material. 

With the change in the United States ex- 
port procedure, to permit private Belgian 
importers to buy United States corn, the im- 
ports of coarse grains from the United States 
will be much larger than the 20,000 metric 
tons proposed under the revised Marshall 
Plan 


FLOUR IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of wheat flour into the Philip- 
pines from Canada and the United States 
in the first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 
4,050,409 bags of 50 pounds net, compared 
with 2,634,447 bags in the corresponding 
period of 1948. Following the very heavy 
January arrivals of 1,192,405 bags, imports in 
February, March, and April were at reduced 
levels, 242,361, 321,682 and 353,532 bags 
respectively. The tempo of imports in- 
creased in May (787,006 bags) and near- 
record monthly arrivals of 1,152,423 bags 
were recorded for June. 

Canadian flour gained an increasing mar- 
ket in the Philippines in the first 6 months 
of 1949. During that period 1,312,986 bags 
of 50 pounds net were imported from Canada 
as compared with only 160,000 bags in the 
January-June period of 1948. All of the 
Canadian flour was first-class milled from 
hard wheat. A large portion of the United 
States flour arrivals have been second- and 
third-class flour which have been mixed 
with better grades of Canadian. 


Australia has continued to offer flour in 
the Philippine market, but no buying in- 
terest has been manifested. The trade re- 
ports Australian flour was offered in jute 
bags of 150 pounds net, which is considered a 
drawback. Prices also are considered out of 
line. 

One of the main reasons why Canadian 
flour has been moving in volume is that 
prices have been on a par or slightly lower 
than those of corresponding United States 
grades. At present the c. i. f. Manila value 
of 100 pounds first-grade United States flour 
is $6.90. Under a trade agreement between 
the United States and the Philippines, no 
import duty is paid on United States prod- 
ucts. Canadian flour, basis 100 pounds net, 
now has a c. i. f. value of $6.35 to $6.40; in 
addition, it must pay duty of 22 cents per 
100 pounds. Yet even with the duty the 
Canadian flour is underselling that offered 
by the United States. 


Meats and Products 


MEAT SHORTAGE, MExIco City, MEXICO 


During May and June, Mexico City was ex- 
periencing its annual meat shortage which 
normally occurs at the end of the dry season. 
The shortage of beef has been somewnat 
more pronounced this year than in other 
recent years and has led to public and press 
complaints. The shortage is attributed to: 
(1) Heavy purchases of cattle by northern 
Mexican canning plants which were exporting 
canned beef to the United States; (2) export 
of a small number of carcasses by the pack- 
ing plant at Tampico; (3) losses of cattle be- 
cause of the drought in northern Mexico in 
1948; (4) residual effects of the heavy losses 
of cattle during the slaughter campaicn 
against foot-and-mouth disease; and (5) 
an attempt by the Government of the Fed- 
eral District to keep prices down by means 
of price ceilings. 

There now appears to be little doubt that 
the beef-canning program and drought wiped 
out all or nearly all of the surplus cattle 
in northern Mexico. In addition, the sup- 
ply furnished by central Mexico has been 
smaller than normal because of losses during 
the foot-and-mouth-disease slaughter cam- 
paign. The tonnage of beef slaughtered 
during May was 8 percent less than in 1948, 
on the basis of estimated weights of animals. 

In the late summer of 1948, the Livestock 
Supply Commission was organized with offi- 
cial responsibility for providing an adequate 
supply of meat for the Federal District at rea- 
sonable prices. The Commission is reported 
to be fixing zones which will be required to 
provide meat to the Federal District period- 
ically, and to be making agreements with 
livestock producers to establish quotas for ex- 
portation of cattle from the various zones, 
and from specific suppliers within the zones, 
so that an uninterrupted flow of cattle to 
the Federal District slaughterhouses may be 
maintained. Just how such an agreement 
could be enforced or how it would be possible 
to oblige any individual cattle producer to 
ship a specified number of cattle to the Fed- 
eral District is not made clear. 


Poultry and Products 


UNITED KINGDOM To PURCHASE DANISH 
Eccs 


For the second consecutive year Denmark 
will send 85 percent of its exportable surplus 
eggs to the United Kingdom, according to 
the British Ministry of Food. 

This percentage, which applies to the 12- 
month period October 1949-September 1950, 
is the same as in the current agreement. A 
different price has been fixed for each of the 
four seasons of the year. The average price 
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over the whole year will depend upon the 
quantities shipped, but will be somewhat 


lower than in 1948-49. It is expected that 
larger supplies of eggs will be shipped under 
the new agreement, than were shipped prior 
to the agreement. 


Sugars and Products 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION IN TURKEY IN 1949 


Officials of the Turkish Sugar Factories 
have estimated the production of sugar in 
the four factories in Turkey from the 1949 
beet crop at 115,000 metric tons, as compared 
with the final production figure of 118,102 
metric tons from the 1948 crop. 

It has been reported by the Turkish press 
that the manufacture of cube sugar would 
be discontinued, but this has been denied 
by Officials of the sugar factories 


General Products 


DIAMOND PRODUCTION, SIERRA LEONE, 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


Diamond production of both industrial 
and gem quality in Sierra Leone, British West 
Africa, in 1948 totaled 465,698 carats, valued 
at £923,638, a reduction of approximately 23 
percent from the 1947 production of 605,554 
carats. The decline is attributed largely to 
the worn-out condition of equipment, the 
replacement of which is proceeding gradually 

The Sierra Leone Selection Trust holds ex- 
clusive right to mine and market diamonds 
except in the area leased to the Iron Trust 
All exports went to the United Kingdom 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian cement production in the first 5 
months of 1949 totaled 6,218,131 barrels 
Stocks at plants and warehouses at the begin- 
ning of the year were recorded as 600,368 
barrels. Of the 6,818,499 barrels available, 
7,418 barrels were used at the plants and 
5,936,529 barrels were shipped to customers 
Stocks on hand at the end of May 1949, were 
874,552 barrels. 

Production and shipments to customers 
were each increased about 1,000,000 barrels 
in the first 5 months of 1949 over output and 
shipments in the corresponding period of 
1948 


CEMENT PRICES REDUCED, CUBA 


A reduction of approximately 8.5 percent 
in the manufacturer’s price of cement was 
established by a recent Government Resolu- 
tion which also limits the cement retailer’s 
maximum profit to 10 percent. 

The new price ceilings on cement replace 
those in effect since May 1944. The manu- 
facturer’s maximum prices per barrel are now 
reduced to $3.38 from $3.70 when sold to 
architects, contractors, and merchants; and 
to $3.53 instead of $3.85 when sold to private 
firms and individuals. 

In effect, these prices will apply only to 
cement sold in the Habana area, inasmuch 
as the resolution refers only to cement sold 
from warehouses of the Compania Cubana 
de Cemento Portland, located in that area 
This firm is Cuba’s only manufacturer of 
cement. 

Wholesale-retail outlets in other parts of 
the island probably will give large buyers a 
discount from the 10 percent maximum re- 
tail profit. 


CLOCK MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The manufacture of clocks in Czecho- 
slovakia is concentrated in one national cor- 
poration located in Prague, which has several 
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branches in Bohemia and Moravia, states the 
foreign press. Technical clocks for factories 
are now being produced in the Prague works 
These clocks include master clocks, signal 
clocks, auxiliary clocks, and time-recording 
devices. These items formerly were imported 

Czechoslovakia also is producing tower 
clocks, for which there is great demand, in- 
asmuch as many were damaged or destroyed 
during the war. Pendulum, winding, and 
electric-tower clocks also are being manutfac- 
tured 

Clocks are being exported to Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Turkey, and Ezypt 


PRODUCTION OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 
FRENCH ZONE OF GERMANY 


ter of the 


The French Zone, cen German 
watch and clock industry, produced 563,700 
watches and 3,566,700 clocks in 1948. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the watches con- 
tained jeweled movements compared with 65 
percent in 1939 

Production of watches and clocks by types 
in 1948 was as follows in units, with exports 
in parentheses: Wrist watches, 368,800 (17,- 
300); pocket watches, 194,900 (3,100); alarm 
clocks, 2,501,600 (792,000); cuckoo clocks 
442,200 (not available); kitchen 153.,- 
000 (33,000); wall clocks, 130,900 (15,000 


clocks 





table clocks, 94,800 (16,000); technical 
clocks, 228,600 (12,000); and electric clocks 
15,600 (1,000) 

It is estimated that with present machin- 
ery it would be possible to increase produc- 
tion 15 to 20 percent if additional material 
and electricity were availabls More th 
10,000 of the most modern machines have 
been removed and dismantle leaving the 
industry about 15,000; 1 estimated 4,500 
new machines are needed i1 rder ttair 
the production capacity of 1939 when 3,- 
700,000 watches and 12,800,000 clocks were 


manufactured 
In 1948 France received 53 percent ol Ger- 


man exports of watches and clocks and Switz- 
erland, 11 percent The United Kingdon 
which purchased more than 30 percent 
1938, accounted for less than 4 percent 
1948 


BICYCLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 





The Bizonal Area of Germany produced 
894,882 bicycles in 1948, an increase of more 
than 217 percent over the 1947 } Tuc ! 
of 281,651 units In 1936 production wa 
859,100 bicycle Exports of bicycle and 
bicycle parts amounted to $1,912,500 in 1948. 


CLOCK MANUFACTURE IN HUNGARY 


The Watch Factory National Enterprise i1 


Budapest, Hungary, is manufacturing indu 
trial clocks, time clocks, astronomical cl 
and alarm clocks. It is planned to produce 
low-cost electric alarm clocks at the Danuvia 
factory. 

The Enterprise will open a new factory it 
Pestszenterzsebet this August with which the 
watch and clock shops of the Danuvia fac- 


tory well be merged 


MATCH PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese match production totaled 49,451 
match tons in the first quarter of 1949, com- 
pared with 51,834 match tons in the fir 
quarter of 1948. (A match ton i 
to 7,200 small boxes.) 


equivalent 


MATCH PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
HONDURAS 
During the fiscal year 1947-48 the match 
at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, produced 
matches consumed in Hondura 
totalled 15,853,680 boxe (40 


factory 
all the 
Production 


matches per box), an increase of more than 
7 percent over 1946-47, 

Exports amounted to 24,146 kilograms in 
1947-48, approximately 40 percent less than 
the average for the preceding 4 years. The 
decline in exports was attributed to the fact 
that the free entry of matches into El Sa}. 
vador, the principal market for Honduran 
matches, was no longer permitted 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF WATCHES anp 
CLOCKS 


Japan produced 180,633 watches and 56].- 
775 clocks in the first quarter of 1949. Pro. 
duction by types was as follows, with 
comparable figures for 1948 in parentheses 
Wrist watches, 165,557 (111,489); pocket 
watches, 15,076 (20,350); alarm clocks, 318. 
486 (199,898); desk clocks, 50,328 (72,608): 
and wall clocks, 192,961 (106,968) 


BICYCLE OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Japan 237,117 bicycles in the 

quarter of 1949; of these 129,759 were 
mplete with tires and tubes and 107,358 
were without tires and tubes 


proauced 


Average an- 
nual production for the 5-year period 1935 
39 was 1,015,610 cx ‘te bicycles 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF VACUUM FLASKs, 


JAPAN 

Export of vacuum flasks from Osaka 
J é 1.009.502 pier valued at 358.- 
191,000 yen in 1948 compared with 51,780 
iece alued at 1,797,000 yen in 1947, the 
pre tate EX} rt data can be 
considered as rough estimates of production 
much as domestic consumption is lim- 
ed defective flask Vhic represent 2 or 

f ( ] t l u 
Produc | d ex] the first quarter 
49 were estimated at capacity level, or 
1 l 00 unit alued at 400.0009.000 
el Indi has taken about 80 percent of 
exports and the United States about 
l erce er ! percent has 
le principally t Indonesia, Siam, and 

Ade 
CEMENT PRODUCTION, POLAND 

I ad em } proc ced 1,000,009 
cement the first 6 months of 1949 
rding to the Polish pre The produc- 


975.000 tons 


The Netherlands, formerly importer of 
hin the } t decade become an 

ind doll Ac- 
Economic Affairs 





The H f valued at 5,732,000 
Iders in 1929 had been reduced to only 
662 ( lilders | 1939 During the Sec- 
d World War é i celerated 
de eF r rt were p ssible 
he w ender 
N er d re ¢ rted to many 
intrie Ihe trad between the United 
State d e Netherland although not 
ree illustrate the changeover United 
exports of toy nd parts (except rub- 
be! ie Nether ( which totaled $65,- 
663 in 1938, amounted to only $26,346 in 
148 

United States toy imports from the Neth- 
erlands in 1938, principally dolls and parts 
vere led at ly $242, and rose to $2,694 
in 1948 Doll imports iccounted for more 
than half of the latter total but also included 
were mechanical to‘ other metal toys, and 

t musical instrument 
Among the toys that can be supplied by the 
Netherlands for export are: Dolls, often in 
national dress, and doll clothes, cradles 
perambulator and furniture; wooden toys 
in colors and washable, including dolls, anl- 
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mals, boxes, carts, trains; educational toys 
of wood, cardboard, and leather; mortocars 
of wood and metal; electric trains; scooters, 
bicycles, and tricycles; boxes of blocks and 
pricks, games, jig-saw puzzles; and children’s 
pooks, picture books, and folding and pasting 
materials 

In addition to making toys according to 
the standard models, Dutch factories also 
accept orders for toys of special design It is 
claimed that emphasis is placed on hygienic 
methods of manufacture and that toys are so 
constructed that they can be easily cleaned. 


SHORTAGE OF MILK BOTTLES THREATENS 
DELIVERIES IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Because of the serious shortage of bottles 
dealers in some parts of South Africa are 
threatening to stop supplying milk unless 
the public responds to appeals to return 
milk bottles, according to the foreign press 
One of the suppliers in a small town in the 
Cape said that he alone had lost nearly 
3,000 milk bottles in 3 months as a result 
of breakage and theft The dairy industry 
in the Union of South Africa needs hundreds 
of thousands of new bottles annually as re- 
placements, and local glass factories are 
having diffieulty in meeting this demand 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA Has NEw GLASS- 
BOTTLE PLANT 


A new glass-bottle plant of Consolidated 
Glass Works, Ltd., Wadebille, Germiston, now 
in full production, is one of the most fully 
mechanized factories in the Union of South 
Africa, according to the foreign press. This 
plant, substantially a duplicate of one of the 


most modern bottle-making establishments 


in the United States, is the only one in 
South Africa equipped for enameling label 
into the glass, thus ensuring an all-time clear 


label and eliminating the labor and material 
needed for paste-on type 

The plant is capable of producing about 
100 tons of finished glas a day, or about 
500,000 bottles, at a rate varying from 30 t 
45 per minute, according to type. Of this 
output, not more than one-third will be of 
the enameled-label 
ered the 


type, a thi is consid- 


maximum demand 
HOSIER Y-MACHINE NEEDLES To BE MANU- 
FACTURED IN U. K 
A large hosiery-needle factory i being 


built at Coalville England 


This is one of the factors in the plan to pro- 


Leicestershire 


duce sufficient hosiery-machine needles in 
the United Kingdom within the next 18 
months to make the hosiery industry inde- 
pendent of imports for its needle require- 


ments Annual imports approximate £500,- 
000, almost all from the dollar area It j 
antieipated that eventually production wil 
exceed domestic requirements and there will 
be a surplus for export 

At the end of 1947, arrangements were 
made by the British hosiery-needle manu- 
facturers and needle-machine builders with 
German manufacturers now operating in 
Switzerland to make machines for Britain 
according to British specification The first 
consignment of these machines is now in 
operation, and it is felt that their use will 
greatly facilitate the manufacture of suffi- 
eient needles to meet domestic requirements 


Iron and Steel 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 
Australia’s major steel producer recently 
received authorization to raise about 
A£7,000,000 (A£1 is equivalent to $3.2112) by 
the sale of stock. The new capital will be 
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used to finance expansion of the steel mill 
at Port Kembla. Included in the improve- 
ments to existing facilities are hot and cold 
strip mills, a tin-plate mill, mechanization 
of coal miles, and the construction of ore 
vessels. It is expected that the expansion 
plans will require an additional stock lssue 
at a later date. 

Australia is currently exporting steel billets 
to the United Kingdom in exchange for tin 
plate. Finished steel must be imported at 
relatively high prices. The Ministry of Post 
War Reconstruction has stated that the tin 
plate is needed and that the added imports 
of other steel products are coming from soft- 
currency countries in Europe and from Japan. 


PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production of steel ingots in Canada in 
May amounted to 283,808 net tons compared 
with 260,319 tons in April and 279,688 tons in 
May 1948. Ingot-steel output during the 
first 5 months of 1949 totaled 1,357,000 tons. 
In the comparable period of 1948 production 
amounted to 1,287,300 tons. 


STEEL-INDUSTRY EXPANSION IN DENMARK 


A new plant for the production of pig iron 
recently began operations in Denmark, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Two rotary 
furnaces are now in production and a third 
is being installed. The source of metallics 
is scrap and pyrites residue (containing 60 
percent iron) from sulfuric-acid manufac- 
tures Total output will be 50,000 metric 
tons annually 

At another works two additional open 
hearths are being installed which will ap- 
proximately double Denmark's ingot-steel ca- 
pacity It is expected that the major part 
of this added steel output will be rolled into 
plates for shipbuilding. At full capacity, 
this plant will be able to produce 60,000 tons 
f plates per year 





JAPAN’S PRODUCTION 


Preliminary reports for May show a con- 
tinued upward trend in Japan's output of 
pig iron, steel, and rolled-steel products. 

May production of pig iron amounted to 
124,445 metric tons as compared with 117,894 
tons in April. The May production repre- 
ents 100 percent operation of Japanese blast 
furnaces together with a relatively small 
amount of electric-furnace pig iron. There 
are 10 blast furnaces now operating in Japan. 

Steel-ingot production in May totaled 
245,590 tons and in April, 238,017 tons 
Rolled-steel-product output totaled 161,578 
tons in May as compared with 152,445 tons 
in April 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, EGYPT 


Egyptian production of hides and skins for 
1949 has been estimated by the leather trade 
to be at the following annual rate: Buffalo 
hides, 78,000-80,CO0 kilograms; ox and cow 
100,C000—110,000; calfskins, 250,000; 
sheepskins, 300,000-350,000; goatskins, 600,- 
000-800,000; and camel hides, 40,000—50,000. 

Imports and exports of hides, skins, and 
leather in 1947 and 1948 are shown in the 
accompauying tables. Imports of hides and 
skins and leather products came from the 
following countries: Military shoes—Sudan, 
South Africa, and East Africa; and leather 
for textile machinery—India and Hong Kong. 
Exports of hides and skins went mostly to 
Cyprus, Libya, Palestine, and Transjordan. 


hides 


TABLE 1.—Egypt’s Imports of Hides, Skins, 


and Leather in 1947 and 1948 


[In kilograms] 


Commodity 1947 1948 


Hides and skins, raw, fresh____ 190 56 


Hides (ox, cow, calf, ete.), raw, dried__|166,128 | 135, 481 
Skins (goat, sheep, etc.), raw, dried 22, 631 2, 604 
Hides and skins, not specified, raw, 

dried_. Bt mere 7, 636 1, 982 
Skins, tanned with vegetable sub- 

stances 4 285 


Hides, backs and butts, tanned with 
vegetables 


ies ae 18, 539 11, 198 
Hides, splits, tanned with vegetable 


substances = ia istedennies aderts 2, 098 709 
Skins, tanned with mineral substances_ 10 649 
Hides, whole, tanned with mineral 

substances ‘ eal sada i 207 
Hides, backs, and butts, tanned with 

mineral substances : F 872 3, 952 
Hides and skins, chamois dressed or 

tanned with Formol ‘ are: 1, 881 4, 202 
Parchment and vellum__.- 150 5 
Hides and skins of all kinds, orna- 

mented _ _. 329 71 
Leather, varnished, lacquered, mo- 

roccoed, or dyed P 27, 415 27, 428 
Skins, of reptiles, tanned 2, 381 985 


Source: Foreign Trade Statistics, Ministry of Finance, 
Cairo 


TABLE 2.—Egypt’s Exports of Hides, Skins, 
and Leather in 1947 and 1948 


{In kilograms] 
Commodity 1947 1948 


Skins (goat, sheep, etc), raw, fresh or 
dried 28, 303 

Hides (ox, cow, calf, ete.), raw, fresh 
or dried 

Skins, tanned with vegetable sub- 
stances ;: 2, 102 9, 535 


Hidebacks, butts, and splits, tanned 


27, 000 


with vegetable substances $28,285 | 305, 412 
Hides, tanned with mineral substances 2. 500 4, 058 
Leather, varnished, lacquered, mo- 

roccoed, or dyed, not specified - 58, 043 84, 553 
Other articles ue z 1,212 10, 718 


Source: Foreign Trade Statistics, Ministry of Fi- 
nance, Cairo. 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS 


Brazilian exports of hides, skins, and 
leather to all countries and to the United 
States in the first 3 months of 1948 and 1949 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

Exports of quebracho extract in the 
January-March period of 1949 totaled 177 
metric tons, of which the United States took 
128 tons. 


Brazil's Exports of Hides, Skins, and 
Leather 
In metrie tons 


January January 
March 1948 | March 1949 











Con aly _ 
_— — J 
Wlid animal skins 150 150 132 109 
Wild animal skins, raw 9] 79 S4 7t 
Raw skins of copard and 
similar 7 5 7 
Cattle hides, wet and dry 9, 194 676 |14, 134 929 
Goatskins, dry a3 563 518 473 
Sheepsk dry 492 469 182 102 
igskins, raw and prepared s4 79 1 44 
Rept le skins 3 32 37 33 
Sole leather 137 73 15 
Reptile skins, prepared 1 1 17 16 
Source: Servico de Estatfistica Econémica e Finan 


ceira do Ministerio da Fazenda. 


FRANCE’S TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS 


French imports of hides and skins dropped 
sharply in May 1949 from April, states the 
foreign press. May imports (with those for 
April in parentheses) in metric tons, were as 
follows: Wet salted cowhides, 33 (129); wet 
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salted calfskins, 26 (31); dry-salted or sun- 
dried sheepskins with fleece, 157 (0); reptile 
skins, 10 (64); and dried sheepskins with 
fleece, 1,197 (4,538). 


Export figures for April and May 1949 are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


French Exports of Hides and Skins Dur 
ing April and May 1949 


{Weight in metric tons and value in thousands of frances 


April May 


Commodity 


Weight 
Valuc 


- 


Processed steer hides, uncut 





Processed steer hides, pieces 
Tanned calfskins 2 ; 
Patent, doped 2) 3, 581 511,311 
Patent, doped calfsk 2 3,581 511.311 
Processed chamois and sheep 
skins 2 ss, 001 § 12. 021 
Buffed sheepskins 1 7 1 $15. 037 
Sheepskins otherwis« finished 60 55. 689 16 70 7 
Buffed goatskins 5 26, 710 416,678 
Processed 2 I 7'27.111 6 19.792 
Finished $ 9,322 {82 
Sovrce: The Le Trade Revie Julv 6. 1949 


SICILIAN SUMAC EXPORTED 


Exports of Sicilian sumac in the postwar 
period have been small as compared with 
prewar shipments ranging from 8,000 to 15,000 
metric tons annually. From January 1 to 
March 31, 1949, a total of 662 metric tons of 
sumac was exported to the following coun- 
tries: United Kingdom, 273; Portugal, 99; 
France, 75; the United States, $1; Denmark, 
49; Belgium, 45; the Netherlands, 30; and 
Australia, 2. In addition, 256 metric tons 
were shipped by rail to Bizonal Germany 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS, URUGUAY 


Production of hides and skins in Uruguay 
in April was maintained at approximately the 
same level as in March, but the output of 
sheepskins declined in proportion to the de- 
creased slaughter and was lower than in the 
preceding month by about 60 percent. Pro- 
duction of cattle hides in April totaled 76,392 
and of calfskins (including kipskins) 11,752, 
Sheep and lamb skins numbered 21,239 of 
which 17,655 were wethers and ewes and 
3,586 were lambskins 

Cattle-hide consumption in April totaled 
26,737; calf and kip skins, 3,290; and sheep 
and lamb skins, 3,186. 

Uruguay exported 2,223,468 kilograms of 
salted cattle hides, 275,513 of dry cattle hides, 
52,478 of salted sheep and lamb skins, and 
227,355 of dry sheep and lamb skins 


Livestock 
DEVELOPMENTS IN POLAND 


A State enterprise, to be known as the 
Centrala Miesna (Central Meat Agency), has 
been set up in Warsaw, Poland, by order of 
the Minister of Domestic Trade, published 
June 25. Its functions are to purchase and 
organize the buying up of pigs, horned cattle, 
horses, and other farm animals; to supply 
livestock to establishments of the meat in- 
dustry according to plans to be confirmed by 
the Minister of Domestic Trade; to distribute 
meat and meat products in localities not in- 
cluded in the network supervised by the 
Central Board of the Meat Industry; and to 
cooperate, in agreement with the Minister 
of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform, in the 
development of stock breeding of pigs, horned 
cattle, horses, and other farm animals. 
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Machinery. 


Agricultural 
EXHIBITS AT FRENCH FAIR 


A total of 15 agricultural-machinery pro- 
ducers exhibited their products at the Twen- 
tieth Annual Fair held at Brignoles (Var), 
France, from April 21 to April 25 this year 

The agricultural-machinery exhibit cov- 
ered a large part of the grounds and included 
numerous models of tractors and other 
machinery of both United States and British 
manutacture. 


Tractors To Be EXPoRTED FROM SWEDEN 
TO GREECE 


Agricultural tractors valued at 350,000 
Swedish crowns will be exported from 
Sweden to Greece in connection with the es- 
tablishment of $5,000,000 drawing rights on 
Sweden by Greece according to a protocol 
signed by the two countries. This item is 
supplementary to the current trade agree- 
ment. (One Swedish Crown = $0.2782 United 
States currency.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MACHINERY IN PEST- 
CONTROL PROGRAM, IRAN 


Machinery, particularly airplanes, trucks 
and jeeps, are considered by the Iranian Min- 
ister of Agriculture as essential to the success 
of certain short-term agricultural projects 
notably the reduction of pest and insect 
damage which adversely affect agricultural 
production and cause large losses in Iran 

Locusts can be controlled successfully by 
dusting with properly equipped small air- 
planes. For this program 10 planes, sup- 
plied with necessary equipment, 50 trucks t 
transport supplies and personnel, and 10 


jeeps, 1 to service each plane and provide 


transportation for project supervisors, will 
be required 
Sen damages as much as 80 percent of 


the whole crop in some areas. Control is 


} 


maintained by fumigation or mechanically 





by collection. The area infested in recent 
years ranges between 20,000 to 250,000 hec- 
tares It is estimated that transportation 


requirements will be 20 jeeps and 40 truck 
Smut damage is as widespread and a 


serious as damage from locusts and sen. The 
control program consists of disinfecting and 
cleaning seed. This joint operation, which 


can be carried out by mobile units, would 
require 200 trucks to carry seed cleaners and 
disinfectants 

The Iranian grape crop is damaged by 
odium; a control program can be integrated 
with the sen-control program. Control con- 
sists of dusting, for which 1,000 dusters are 
necessary. The transportation facilities and 
the dusters used for the sen program may be 
used for this project 

Summarizing, all of these programs, would 
require 10 planes with equipment, 290 
trucks, 30 jeeps, 1,000 dusters, and 200 seed 
cleaners 


og 
} 
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Tractors To BE ExXxportepd From U. K 
TO EcyPT 
A total of 2,100 tractors is expected to be 
exported from the United Kingdom to Egypt 
during 1949 in connection with the United 
Kingdom-Egypt Trade Agreement 





Thailand’s exports of shellac to the United 
States in June were valued at $46,531, com- 
pared with $57,337 in May. Exports of seedlac 
to the United States in June declined to 
$154,139 from $215,075 in May 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


AUSTRIAN FIRM RECEIVES PUMP ORDER 
FROM BULGARIA 


An order for 108 heavy-duty pumps from 
Bulgaria valued at $520,000 was received by 
the Andritzer Maschinenfabrik firm in Aus- 
tria the latter part of May Delivery is 
expected to be made within the next 14 
months 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT IN CERTAIN 
FACTORIES, DENMARK 


Equipment in the seven Danish factories 
which manufacture bags wrappers, and 
other burlap and canvas products is gen- 
erally in good condition. Most of the ma- 
chinery dates from 1925-30, but new sewing 
machines imported in 1948-49 are replacing 
obsolete models Facilities are adequate for 
an appreciable increase production, if 
qualified workers were available for opera- 
tion on a three-shift basis 


NEw NAIL Factory, PANAMA 


A new firm in Panama which Plans to 


manufacture nails may import duty-free 
machinery parts and accessories for such 
manufacture for a 2-year period, according 
o its contract with the Government The 
company expects t establish the factory 
within 2 year With a capital of not less 


than $30,000 


EQUIPMENT IN SWEDISH RAYON INDUSTRY 


Figures available n the technical equip- 
ment of the Swedish rayon industry indi- 

te the number of spindles and looms ac- 
tually used each year in processing staple 
fiber and filament yarn, the latest informa- 
tion being for 1946. Figures for 1938, 1945 
and 1946 are shown in the accompanying 
table A considerable number of special 
automatic looms for filament weaving have 


been imported and installed since 1946 


NS pind nial / / Nips } 
Rayon 1 
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MODERNIZATION OF TEXTILE-MILL EQUIP- 
MENT NECESSARY, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Evidence of the need for modernization ol 
plant equipment in Bavaria (Germany) 
textile mill ind for return to specialized 


Foreign Commerce W eekly 
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production in varieties of nonstandard 
weaves and pattern is shown by the decline 
in sales after currency reform. The indus- 
try never has been competitive in mass pro- 
duction employing specialized modern ma- 
chinery such as is used in the United States 
and England. 


U. K.’s Exports TO EGypT UNDER TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


During 1949 the United Kingdom expects 
to export to Egypt the following machinery 
“on the assumption that open general licen- 
ses are retained and that Egyptian demand is 
maintained over the range of United King- 
dom exports”: Boilers, water tube boilers, 
shell, and boiler accessories, 3,050 tons; sta- 
tionary pumps and internal combustion sta- 
tionary engines, 2,900 tons; textile machin- 
ery, 12,000 tons; machinery for flour milling, 
300 tons; and machinery for alimentary 
paste, 50 tons. 1 he total c. i. f. value of this 
machinery is £9,000,000. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


PRODUCTION OF NEWS REELS IN DENMARK 


The Danish newspaper Politiken an- 
nounced recently that the plan to issue a 
news reel once a week had become a reality 
and that showings would start with the mo- 
tion-picture season in August. Unlike other 
European countries, Denmark has had no 
news-reel showings since October 1, 1947, 
when shortage of foreign exchange forced the 
adoption of a quota system for all film im- 
ports. News-reel imports ceased immedi- 
ately under the quota system because United 
States suppliers did not wish to use their 
limited allotment for news reels which had 
been distributed free of charge to Danish mo- 
tion-picture theaters. 

The Politiken news reels will be produced 
in cooperation with the Dansk Film Co. and 
will be on 35-mm. sound film. Each news 
reel will run about 10 minutes and will show 
latest news, both local and foreign, in the 
fields of history, art, sports, fashion, and 
science. There is a great demand for news 
reels among Danish theaters, and advance 
orders have been placed by theater owners 
who wish to obtain early releases. Hitherto, 
it was believed that the production of news 
reels was too costly for a country as small as 
Denmark. 

The news reels will be turned over to the 
Danish Film Archives after they have been 
shown. It is estimated that about 18,000 
meters of film will thereby be recorded and 
stored annually. Contracts have been made 
with news-reel producers in other countries, 
who besides supplying foreign films to Den- 
mark have shown an interest in receiving 
Danish films in exchange. 


SIXTEEN-MM. FILMS IN HAITI 


The field of 16-mm. theatrical motion pic- 
tures in Haiti has been developed during the 
past year by a French businessman who has 
been established in Haiti for some years. 
He began importing such films at the end of 
1948, for showing in low-cost motion-picture 
theaters and has so far imported about 40 
feature-length productions. All but 5 of 
these films are of French origin, although 
the distributor is well disposed toward 
United States films and has made repeated 
efforts to obtain them. He states that he 
has been unable to locate a source in the 
United States which can supply him with 
16-mm. films either dubbed or subtitled in 
the French language. 
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Films are first exhibited in 16-mm. thea- 
ters in Port-au-Prince, the capital city, and 
then distributed in the provincial towns. 
Traveling projector service has been ar- 
ranged for showings in towns too small to 
support a permanent establishment. There 
are five 16-mm. theaters in Haiti, and one 
other theater which normally shows 35-mm. 
films has installed and is using 16-mm. pro- 
jection equipment. 

Admission prices for 35-mm. theaters 
range from 25 cents to 60 cents for the large 
theaters in the capital and from 12 cents to 
25 cents for second-run theaters. Admis- 
sion prices to 16-mm. theaters range from 
8 to 15 cents. In consequence of the very 
low income level of the great majority of 
the Haitian population admission prices to 
35-mm. theaters are sufficiently high to 
exclude many potential customers. 


DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors (India) 
examined 40 features, 33 short subjects, and 
31 news reels in March 1949. Of the 40 
feature films reviewed, 28 were Indian pic- 
tures, 11 were United States productions, and 
1 was Russian. Deletions were ordered from 
20 Indian and 7 United States features. 

Motion-picture theaters throughout India 
observed an unprecedented “token strike” on 
June 30, 1949, as a protest against the taxa- 
iton policy of the Government. The deci- 
sion taken jointly by the 14 motion-picture 
associations resulted in the voluntary 1-day 
closing of 2,200 units comprising theaters, 
studios, and production and distribution 
companies. The Kinematograph Renters’ 
Society of Bombay, representing United 
States and foreign film interests in India, is 
reported to have supported the decision. 

The Government of India’s scheme for the 
compulsory exhibition of “approved” films 
was put into effect during the second week 
of June. Approved films are productions re- 
leased by the Government’s Films Division. 
Motion-picture theaters were supplied with 
one-reel documentaries and news reels for 
which a weekly rental is levied ranging from 
5 rupees to 150 rupees (the total rental to 
be less than 1 percent of gross collections of 
the theater). In keeping with a Govern- 
ment of India ruling, all theaters are com- 
pelled to include 1,000 feet of approved film 
in each program. This ruling was received 
with bitter criticism from both the press 
and film exhibitors. (One rupee=about 30 
cents, U. S. currency.) 


DUTIES OF SWISS FILM CHAMBER 


A decree of the Swiss Federal Council, 
dated May 24, 1949, sets forth the duties of 
the Swiss Film Chamber. The decree states 
that the Chamber shall: (1) Promote the 
collaboration of all film services in Switzer- 
land; (2) provide advice and information as 
requested on questions of principle and pro- 
pose measures for regulating and encourag- 
ing the cinema in Switzerland; (3) effect 
necessary contact between the competent 
Federal authorities and film circles; (4) 
favor inter-cantonal cooperation in the regu- 
lation of the cinema; and (5) serve as inter- 
mediary among the different branches of the 
film industry with a view to reducing oppos- 
ing interests and settling conflicts. 

All film problems of importance falling 
within the responsibilities of the Federal 
administration will be submitted for advice 
to the Film Chamber, which is composed of 
27 members, at least 2 of whom are Gov- 
ernment representatives, nominated by the 
Federal Council. Only Swiss citizens are 
eligible for nomination; the term of office 
will be until December 31, 1951. The Cham- 
ber will function under the supervision of 
the Swiss Department of the Interior. The 


current affairs of the Chamber are handled 
by the permanent secretariat at Bern. 
Credits granted to the Chamber and its sec- 
retariat are fixed annually in the budget of 
the Confederation. 


Nonferrous Metals 


LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION, ALGERIA 


During the first quarter of 1949, Algeria 
produced 509 metric tons of lead ore, a gain 
of about 17 percent over the average quar- 
terly output in 1948. The total output in 
1948 was 1,742 metric tons (containing 60 
percent lead). Lead-ore exports during the 
first quarter, totaling only 439 tons, were con- 
siderably below the 1948 quarterly average 
of 645 tons. Most of Algeria’s lead ore is 
exported to Tunisia for processing. 

Zinc-ore output totaling 6,503 metric tons 
in the first quarter was almost double the 
1948 quarterly average. Production in 1948 
totaled 13,771 tons, consisting of 610 tons of 
blende (59 percent zinc content) and 13,161 
tons of calamine (44 percent zinc content). 
Exports of zinc also showed a substantial in- 
crease over the 1948 figure, totaling 4,376 
tons of calamine compared with the 1948 
quarterly average of 3,189 tons. 

The Société Nord-Africaine du Plomb has 
continued its prospecting operations near 
Oudjda, and the results are understood to be 
exceedingly encouraging with zinc deposits 
showing even more promise than lead. 

A new research organization, the Bureau 
de Recherches Miniéres de ]’Algerie, has been 
created; its chief function will be prospecting 
and locating mineral deposits. No plans have 
been made for it to engage in actual produc- 
tion. 


MANGANESE DEPOSITS, ANGOLA 


Extensive deposits of high-quality man- 
ganese ore have been reported in Angola. 
Several United States firms have shown an 
interest in these deposits, but their engineers 
after a preliminary survey, report that addi- 
tional prospecting is necessary to determine 
the possibilities of exploitation. Angola pro- 
duced 400 metric tons of manganese in 1948 
compared with 700 tons in 1947. 


TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Tungsten production in France, adversely 
affected by labor stoppages, reached 500 
metric tons of concentrates containing 65~70 
percent WO, in 1948, states a foreign technical 
publication. This output is about 20 percent 
of national requirements. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


FLUORSPAR EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Exports of fluorspar by Mexico in 1948 in- 
creased almost 65 percent in volume over 
1947. Fluorspar shipments totaled 75,381 
metric tons (gross weight) valued at 3,604,506 
pesos (8.65 pesos=$1 U. S. currency) com- 
pared with 45,740 metric tons valued at 1,590,- 
544 pesos in 1947. Most of Mexico’s fluorspar 
is exported to the United States. 


MAGNESITE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of magnesite, which Austria ex- 
ports in considerable quantity, amounted to 
about 33,940 metric tons in January, 39,600 
tons in February, and 45,370 tons in March, 
averaging about 39,630 tons monthly in the 
first quarter of 1949. This output was con- 
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siderably above the monthly average of 33,800 
tons during 1948. 

Exports of magnesite in the first 2 months 
of 1949 totaled 14,800 metric tons, valued at 
8,546,000 schillings (1 schilling—US$0.10, 
legal rate). 


Office Equipment 


and Supplies 


TYPEWRITERS ON INDIAN MARKET 


Although imports of United States type- 
writers are subject to monetary ceiling li- 
censes in India, importers have the choice of 
using the best previous basic year of im- 
ports when applying for licenses. For this 
reason, arrivals last year were greater than 
in the preceding year. Since last year, how- 
ever, imports from soft-currency areas have 
increased, as such products were placed under 
open general license. Up to the first of July, 
imports of typewriters from these countries 
had not been sufficient to effectively com- 
pete with United States products. 

Selling prices of European typewriters are 
kept by agreement at a level 50 to 100 rupees 
(1 Indian rupee=—US$0.3017) below those 
quoted for United States typewriters. Price 
has not been a serious deterrent, however, to 
sales of United States typewriters in the 
Indian market. Should European typewriters 
offer more competition with a price advan- 
tage, some United States manufacturers may 
supply this market from their plants in the 
United Kingdom. 

The retail price for a standard typewriter 
of United States manufacture is quoted at 
725 rupees, as compared with 650 rupees for 
a machine made in the United Kingdom and 
635 rupees for a Swedish model. A United 
States portable will sell for 350 rupees, com- 
pared with 300 rupees for both United King- 
dom and Swedish machines. 


EXHIBITS AT SWISS INDUSTRIES FAIR 


The Swiss Industries Fair held in Basel, 
Switzerland, in May of this year, had 149 
exhibitors of office equipment, as compared 
with 134 exhibitors in the preceding year. 
The office-equipment group was the eighth 
largest exhibition at the Fair. The ma- 
chinery groun, with 258 firms, was the largest. 

All exhibitors were Swiss; it is apparent 
from their number that the Swiss office- 
equipment industry is keenly interested in 
introducing its products throughout the 
world. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRICE CONCESSIONS UNDER ARGENTINE- 
U. K. TRADE AGREEMENT 


The United Kingdom has obtained special 
price concessions for the animal fats pur- 
chased from Argentina under the trade 
agreement recently concluded between the 
two countries, the British press reports. Qn 
July 24, the following purchases were made: 
5,000 metric tons of lard, at £88 a ton; 10,000 
tons of premier jus (high-grade edible tal- 
low), at £85 a ton; 5,000 tons of edible tal- 
low, at £80 a ton; and 5,000 tons of Mataderos 
extra tallow, at £72. The exchange rate for 
these commodities is 13.53 pesos per £1, ex- 
cept for lard, which has a special export 
preference rate of 20.15 pesos. Thus, the 
British purchase prices compared with the 
Argentine official export prices are as follows: 
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[In pesos per metric ton] 


Argentine 

British official 

purchase export 

Commodity price price 
CO 1, 773. 2 2, 300 
Premier jus_......... 1,150.0 1, 400 
Edible tallow___---__-_- 1, 082. 4 1, 250 
Extra tallow......._- 974.2 1, 050 


PRODUCTION OF OLIVE OIL IN GREECE 


Indications are that production of olive oil 
in Greece in 1949-50 will total about 150,000 
metric tons. If realized, such an output will 
be second highest on record, being exceeded 
only by the 1937-38 production of 187,000 
tons. In contrast, the 1948-49 output 
amounted to only 47,000 metric tons, the 
lowest in over 25 years. 

Because of the short 1948-49 crop, it was 
necessary to import other vegetable oils into 
Greece to supplement olive-oil supplies. As 
a result of the large supplies from the forth- 
coming crop, it is expected that olive-oil 
prices will decline and that less oil will be 
hoarded. In addition, some consideration 
will be given to State purchases to provide 
stocks to combat possible price increases next 
spring and winter. 

More favorable supplies may result in a 
reconsideration of the present ban on olive- 
oil exports, in effect since August 1948, as 
Olive oil is one of Greece's more important 
export items. 

During the prewar years 1937-39, Greece 
supplied an annual average of 19,800,000 
pounds of olive oil to the United States, 
equal to one-fifth of the total such olive-oil 
imports. In 1948, Greece furnished 6,500,000 
pounds of olive oil to the United States, 14 
percent of the total imports for the year 


Paints and 
Pigments 


LARGE ILMENITE DEPOSITS, QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


The ilmenite deposits in the Lake Allard 
area of Quebec, Canada, are believed to be 
the largest in the world, says a foreign chem- 
ical journal The titanium-oxide content 
averages 32 percent, it is stated 


Paper and Related 
Products 


DEVELOP MENTS, ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s imports of paper in 1948 totaled 
5,882 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds) valued at 18,563,040 sucres (1 sucre 
$0.0741 United States currency, official rate) 
The total value was about 14,000,000 sucres 
in 1947. Newsprint, the principal paper item 
imported, came chiefly from Canada A 
total of 2,908 metric tons of newsprint valued 
at 5,826,000 sucres was imported from all 
sources in 1948; the total value was 5,900,000 
sucres in 1947. 

Imports of other selected paper items in 
1948 were as follows (1947 value in paren- 
theses where data are available): Wrapping 
paper, 1,052 tons valued at 4,083,000 sucres 
(1,863,000 sucres); writing paper, 1,181 tons 
valued at 5,081,000 sucres; paper bags, 304 
tons valued at 1,271,000 sucres (728,000 
sucres); and cardboard including corrugated, 
209 tons valued at 609,000 sucres. 

A strike in one major newspaper and the 
destruction of another in 1949 has held down 


consumption. Both of these newspapers 

. ‘ . id 
however, are renewing publication work on 
a normal basis. 


IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Egyptian imports of paper and paper 
products increased to 61,469 metric tons in 
1948 from 35,287 tons in 1947 and 50,717 tons 
in 1946. 

Imports of pulp and other paper-making 
materials totaled 3,232 tons in 1948, com- 
pared with 2,081 and 2,125 tons in 1947 anq 
1946, respectively. 

Import permits no longer are required for 
paper imported from sources using sterling 
Currency and certain European countries 
where sterling may be used for payment, 
Following this relaxation of import restric- 
tions in 1948 there were sharp reductions in 
prices asked for paper by Scandinavian and 
other European countries, which have en- 
couraged imports but have caused consider. 
able handicap to domestic paper mills which 
now are unable to compete because of low 
European prices 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, FRANCE 


Daily newspapers in France now are au- 
thorized to publish 6 pages per issue, 6 issues 
per week, or in such number, as not to exceed 
36 pages a week, according to the Official 
Journal of May 4, 1949. Since the liberation 
the number of pages per issue had been 
limited to 4 because of the shortage of news- 
print 

In January 1949, France produced 24,300 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) 
of newsprint; in March production reached 
about 25,000 tons Estimates placed pro- 
duction for the year at about 300,000 tons, 
compared with an actual production of 253,- 
000 tons in 1948. Based on this estimate, it 
was believed that current production would 
be ample to meet demand during the year, 
and the increased number of pages was 
authorized 

Only about 60 percent of the newspapers 
took advantage of the authorization to in- 
crease the number of pages, the remainder 
still appearing with only four pages. This 
situation apparently resulted from French 
regulations which require that a newspaper 
may not devote more than one-fourth of 
its coverage to advertising 

Four-page papers generally had one page 
of advertising, but in order to increase the 
number of pages from four to six another 
half-page of advertising had to be included 
to pay for the greater expense of publishing 
the larger paper. Newspapers with wide cir- 
culation were able to sell the additional ad- 
vertising space, but smaller papers were un- 
able to do so and therefore had to continue 
with only four pages 

Government controls over the production 
and distribution of newsprint were instituted 
immediately after the liberation, as news- 
print was then in very short supply. The 
Government organized an official company 
to purchase all domestically produced news- 
print and to import. A monthly quota of 
newsprint which could be made available to 
the press was established, and the newsprint 
was sold on the basis of these allocations 
However, it is expected that all Government 
restrictions on newsprint will be lifted dur- 
ing 1949, inasmuch as it appears that French 
newspapers have reached the limits of de- 
sired expansion, and demands for newsprint 
can be met by domestic production plus im- 
port 


PRODUCTION, FRENCH ZONE, GERMANY 


Paper production in the French Zone of 
Germany (excluding the Saar) in 1948 
amounted to somewhat over 117,000 metric 
tons (1 metric ton = 2,204.6 pounds) compared 
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with about 77,000 tons in 1947. Total pro- 
duction in the first 3 months of 1949 reached 
approximately 40,000 tons, almost as much 
as was produced in the first 6 months of 
1948. 

Pulpwood production in the first quarter 
of 1949 reached 314,331 cubic meters (1 cubic 
meter = approximately 35.3 cubic feet) bring- 
ing production during the first three quar- 
ters of the fiscal year 1948-49 (July 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949) to 468,262 cubic meters. 

Production of paper by kinds is shown in 
the accompanying table: 


Production of Paper in the French Zone 
of Germany (Bacluding the Saar), by 
Kinds, in 1936, 1947, 1948, and the First 
Quarter of 1949 


{In metric tons} 


| First 
- ( quar- 
Kind 1936 1947 1948 | o 
| 1949 
| 
| ! 
32, 4f 0! 16,350) 4,911 
Newsprint 32 $00) 1S, O60 16, 3 I 
Other printing paper 71,400 21, 888) 33, 564 8; 685 
‘ardboard and wrapping. f,- 126, 352) 44, 526/18, 80 
gg : [tas J10, 980) 22, 638) 7, 722 


rotal 262, 200, 77, 280,117, 078/40, 099 


Source: French Commander in Chief in Germany 


DEVELOPMENTS, NORTHERN IRELAND, U. K. 


Paper and paper-product manufacture in 
Northern Ireland is carried on in four mills. 
The two largest mills are owned by one com- 
pany; one plant is located at Ballyclare, 
County Antrim, and has a production of 12,- 
000 long tons annually of various kinds of 
paper. The other mill, at Larne, County 
Antrim, produces about 5,000 tons annually. 
The other two mills are relatively small; one, 
located at Stranmillis, near Belfast, produces 
roofing paper, and the other at Lurgan, 
County Armagh, produces egg cartons. 

Wood pulp is not produced in Northern 
Ireland. Paper production is limited by the 
allocation of wood pulp as determined by 
the British Paper Control Board, and paper 
producers have little to say as to the type or 
quality of pulp they receive. Imports in 1948 
amounted to 11,872 tons valued at £477,582 
(£1— approximately $4.03, U. S. currency), 
coming mostly from Canada, Sweden, and 
Finland. A considerable amount of waste 
paper was used by the mills during and im- 
mediately following the war, but its use now 
has been cut to about 15 percent of the 
total. Neither straw nor esparto is used. 

Most of Northern Ireland's paper produc- 
tion is used in Great Britain or in Ireland. 
Exports in 1948 totaled 13,030 long tons of 
paper from products valued at £570,493, most 
of which went to England for shipment over- 
seas. However, about 5 percent of the finer 
grades are exported, chiefly to Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Malaya. 

Imports of paper and products in 1948 
totaled 27,186 tons valued at £3,040,530; most 
came via Great Britain. The principal items 
were newsprint and book-printing papers. 


NEWSPRINT PRICES REDUCED, U. K. 


An amended newsprint price order issued 
by the British Board of Trade, effective July 
4, provided for a price reduction of almost 
12 percent from prices in effect since Janu- 
ary 10, 1949. The maximum standard price 
per long ton (2,240 pounds) of newsprint 
sold in reels was reduced from £40 7s. 6d. 
(£1—approximately US$4.03; 20 shillings 
£1; 12d.—1s.) to £35 12s. 6d. for machine- 
finished newsprint, and from £40 15s. to £36 
for supercalendered newsprint. Newsprint 
sold in sheets was reduced from £42 17s. 6d. 
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per ton to £38 2s. 6d. for machine-finished 
and from £43 5s. to £38 10s. for supercalen- 
dered. 

To the above standard prices, slight addi- 
tional charges per ton must be added for 
reels less than 28 inches in diameter, for 
guaranteed bulk, for hard-sizing, for colors, 
and for thin substances. 

The Board of Trade announced also that, 
effective July 1, magazines and periodicals 
established prior to August 16, 1940, would 
be permitted to increase their paper con- 
sumption about 50 percent for each 4-month 
period beginning July 1, November 1, or 
March 1. Any magazine or periodical pre- 
viously limited to a consumption of 8 hun- 
dredweight of paper per 4-month period will 
be permitted to double this quantity. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PLANS ALTERED FOR EDMONTON-TO-REGINA 
(CANADA) OIL PIPE LINE 


Imperial Oil Co. announced that it is con- 
sidering an increase from 16 to 20 inches in 
the size of its proposed oil pipe line from 
Edmonton to Regina, Canada. Capacity of 
the 20-inch line would be 150,000 to 175,000 
barrels daily compared with 100,000 to 125,000 
barrels daily for the 16-inch line. 

In addition, consideration is being given 
to plans for a 16-inch line from Regina to 
the head of the Great Lakes (Fort William 
or Duluth) costing about $120,000,000. 


PROPOSED REFINERY FOR DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


A petroleum refinery with a capacity of 
5,000 barrels daily has been proposed for the 
Dominican Republic. The estimated cost of 
the refinery, which would be constructed near 
Ciudad Trujillo by Venezuelean promoters, 
is $6,000,000. 

Original plans provided for the erection of 
a refinery with a capacity of 25,000 barrels 
per day. However, the Venezuelean pro- 
moters decided that the smaller plant would 
be more practical from the standpoint of 
distribution of the surplus production in the 
Caribbean area. 


PETROLEUM ACTIVITY IN NORTHEASTERN 
MEXICO 


“Pemex” will soon abandon further explor- 
atory activities for oil in Northeastern Mexico 
because of budget curtailments and will con- 
centrate its activities in the development of 
established structures in that area. An ex- 
ception to this is one wildcat test scheduled 
in a location known as “Becerro” situated 60 
kilometers (approximately 37 miles) south- 
west of Reynosa. 

Well No. 10 in the Reynosa field was re- 
ported to have been completed recently. 

The total production of the Reynosa and 
Cano fields continued to be shipped to the 
United States for refining in Houston, Tex.., 
the gasoline obtained being returned eventu- 
ally to Pemex for distribution in northern 
Mexico. 


DRILLING FOR OIL IN EASTERN PAKISTAN 


The Burmah Oil Co. expected to start pros- 
pecting for oil in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Eastern Pakistan, in late July or early August. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts are contiguous to 
the oil-producing fields in Burma. 


SPAIN’S NEW REFINERY AT CARTAGENA 


A new refinery under construction at Car- 
tagena, Spain, is expected to begin partial 


operation by the end of 1949. The annual 
capacity is reported to be 750,000 tons, which 
is to be expanded to 1,250,000 tons within 3 
years. 

Caltex and CEPSA (Compafiia Espafiola de 
Petroleos S. A.) will each have a 24 percent 
interest, while INI’s (Instituto Nacional de 
Industria) share will be 52 percent. The 
company organized to operate the refinery is 
called Refineria de Petréleo de Escombreras, 
A. 8. 

Under terms of the contract, Caltex is to 
extend (at 3 percent interest) dollar credit 
repayable in 8 years for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment necessary to com- 
plete refinery installations. However, Cal- 
tex capital and credit together will not ex- 
ceed $8,000,000. In return Caltex will have 
a 15-year preferential right to supply one- 
half the crude oil to be processed. 


SYRIAN AGREEMENTS WITH ANGLO-IRANIAN 
O1L Co. 


The Syrian Government recently concluded 
two agreements with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., the first permitting passage of the Middle 
East pipe line through Syrian territory, and 
the second, providing for the erection of a 
refinery on the coast at Tartus. 


NEW OIL WELL DEVELOPED IN TURKEY 


Mineral Research Institute (MTA) officials 
stated that oil had been struck at approxi- 
mately 1,300 meters at Well No. 12 at Raman- 
dag in southeastern Turkey. 


PETROLEUM SUPPLIES INCLUDED IN ANGLO- 
ARGENTINE TRADE AGREEMENT 


The agreement between the United King- 
dom and Argentina, signed in Buenos Aires 
on June 27, provides, with respect to oil, 
that during the first year of the agreement 
Britain will supply Argentina with 1,800,000 
tons of crude oil, 3,750,000 tons of fuel oil, 
and 250,000 tons of other oil products. 


Radios 


EGYPT’s IMPORTS 


Imports of radio receivers into Egypt in 
1948 aggregated 47,930 sets, of which 3,644 
were from the United States, 12,545 from 
the Netherlands, and 29,540 from the United 
Kingdom. Total imports in 1947 were 40,151 
and in 1938 were 17,633. 


TYPES OF RECEIVING SETS, PANAMA 


Approximately 65 percent of the estimated 
50,000 radio receivers in use in Panama are 
equipped to receive medium- and short-wave 
broadcasts and about 30 percent to receive 
medium-wave broadcasts only. An estimated 
84 percent of all radios in use are table 
models. 


RECEIVERS IN SWITZERLAND 


An estimated 1,000,000 radio receivers are 
in operation in Switzerland. About 50 per- 
cent of the sets were manufactured prior 
to 1939. Approximately 60 percent of the 
receivers in Switzerland were manufactured 
by Philips (Dutch). 


LICENSED RADIOS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The number of licensed radios in use in 
the Union of South Africa was 497,428 as 
of December 31, 1948, compared with 445,710 
in 1947 and 397,383 in 1946. 





Large reserves of kankar, a raw material 
used in the manufacture of cement, have 
been located at Jhajha in Monghyr district of 
Bihar Province, India. 
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quantities. 





Certain Nonferrous Metals: Export Quotas Removed 


Immediate removal of quantitative export quota restrictions from scrap 
copper was announced August 10 by the Office of International Trade. 

The action also removes export quotas from refined copper, lead and lead 
solder, domestic zinc, and babbitt metal for the fourth quarter of 1949. 

License applications for scrap copper under the new “open-end” provisions 
may be filed at any time, while license applications covering fourth-quarter 
shipments of the other nonferrous metals from which export quotas have been 
removed by the new action will be accepted by OIT beginning September 1. 

Substantial improvement in domestic supplies of most nonferrous metals 
was given by OIT as the reason for removal of export quota restrictions. 
Exporters must continue, however, to secure validated licenses covering ship- 
ments of the commodities, and must also observe all other applicable export 
regulations. OIT will screen all license applications for end use and excessive 


As a result of the new action, the only nonferrous metals remaining under 
quantitative export quotas during the fourth quarter will be tin metal with a 
quota of 42 tons, and cadmium metal with a quota of 100 tons. License ap- 
plications under these quotas, which remain the same as during the third 
quarter, may be filed with OIT from September 1 through September 20. 








Railway 
Equipment 


FREIGHT CARS AND STREETCARS FOR AUSTRIA 


Most of an allotment of 145,000,000 schil- 
lings released in May from ECA counterpart 
funds will be used to buy new freight cars 
and for electrification work on the Austrian 
Federal Railways. 

The first four used streetcars purchased in 
the United States were expected to be de- 
livered in Vienna the latter part of June. 
Subsequent shipments of the remaining 41 
cars were expected to be made in five lots. 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAPAN TO THAILAND 


Railway equipment consisting of 6 locomo- 
tives, 30 freight cars, and 800 tons of parts 
were being shipped from Kobe, Japan, to 
Thailand, SCAP announced on a recent date. 
The shipment was valued at $6,886,518 and 
comprised the first delivery of railroad equip- 
ment under terms of the trade agreement 
completed December 15, 1948, between Thai- 
land and Japan. 

A total of 50 steam locomotives, 120 pas- 
senger coaches, and 500 freight cars for the 
Thailand Royal State Railways are included 
in current contracts and are scheduled for 
delivery in 14 shipments, the last of which is 
scheduled for completion by October 1950. 


EXPORTS FROM U. K. TO EGYPT 


The following railway equipment is ex- 
pected to be exported by the United King- 
dom to Egypt during 1949: Railway locomo- 
tives, 1,200 tons; railway carriages, 5,500 tons; 
and cars and trucks, 6,000 tons. This is in 
connection with the United Kingdom-Egypt 
Trade Agreements for 1949. m 


Rubber and 
Products 


INNER TUBES FOR DENMARK 


A mixed Franco-Danish Commission, 
which met in Paris in May 1949, agreed 
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upon additional commodities to be ex- 
changed between the two countries. Among 
the principal quotas established for French 
export to Denmark were included inner tubes 
to a value of 1,600,000 Danish crowns. (The 
Danish crown is worth approximately $0.2085, 
U.S. currency.) These supplementary quota 
schedules are valid until October 31, 1949 


NETHERLANDS EXPORTS TO FRANCE 


The mixed Franco-Netherlands Commis- 
sion met in April 1949 at The Hague and 
agreed upon additional quotas of commodi- 
ties to be exchanged during the period 
May 1 to July 31, 1949. The principal supple- 
mentary quotas established for Netherlands 
exports to France included 4,000 tons of 
rubber. 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER Goops, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


In the Bizonal Area of Germany the output 
of all tires maintained its upward trend in 
March 1949. Production reached 1,884,900 
units compared with 1,575,000 in February 
The March total accounted for 187,400 
passenger-car tires, 90,400 truck tires, 38,100 
motorcycle tires, 18,000 tires for other me- 
chanical vehicles, and 1,551,000 bicycle tires. 
The February total included (revised figures) 
148,500 passenger-car tires, 77,400 truck tires 
29,200 motorcycle tires, 15,500 tires for other 
mechanical vehicles, and 1,305,000 bicycle 
tires. The output of other rubber goods rose 
to 6,423 metric tons in March compared with 
6,315 tons in February. March production of 
rubber and rubber products was 15 percent 
more than the 1936 level 

ECA-financed imports into the Bizonal 
Area in the period April 1948—March 1949 in- 
cluded tires and tubes from the United States 
valued at $2,007,000, and represented 1.1 
percent of the total ECA-financed imports 
during that period. 


CREDITS OPENED FOR TIRE AND TUBE 
IMPORTS, IRAN 


Letters of credit amounting to 636,189,346 
rials ($19,881,000, U. S. currency) were 
opened for imports at authorized Iranian 
banks between March 21 and May 21, 1949 
Among the commodities for which the largest 
credits were opened were tires and tubes to 
a value of 29,076,271 rials ($910,000). 


YY . a > 
Shipbuilding 
EQUIPMENT OF BARGES WITH ENGINEs, 
U. S.-U. K. Zones, GERMANY 


The first installment to be paid by the Re- 
construction Loan Corporation for rebuild- 
ing the German inland fleet in the U. 8. 
U. K. Zones primarily will be used to motorize 
barges. 

Investigations are being made to select 
tow barges suitable for such conversion. It 
is stated that no difficulties will be experi- 
enced in obtaining the necessary motor 
equipment, as the German ship-motor indus- 
try considerably developed production during 
recent years and is well able to compete with 
foreign countries. 


FREIGHTERS LAUNCHED, GANZ SHIFYARD, 
HUNGARY 


Three ocean freighters have been launched 
at the shipyards of the Ganz ship factory in 
Hungary. The structures of five other such 
freighters are under construction, according 
to recent reports. One of the three launched 
ships, given the Russian name “Telnovsk,” is 
reportedly ready to sail to the Black Sea. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NETHERLANDS 


The combined fleet of the members of the 
Netherlands Shipowners Association, which 
comprises all leading Netherlands shipping 
companies, was increased by 69 vessels with 
a total of about 300,000 gross register tons 
in 1948 At the end of 1948 the fleet in- 
cluded 501 ships aggregating over 2,250,000 
gross register tons. 

Netherlands shipyard and _ engineering 
works have received orders from Yugoslavia 
for the construction of four Diesel motors, 
each capable of developing 5,000 horsepower. 
These engines are intended for cargo vessels 
now under construction in Yugoslavia. 
Netherlands firms have been commissioned 
to build the auxiliary engines for these ves- 
sels also. 

Orders for 12 coast-guard cutters have been 
placed with various shipbuilders in Nether- 
lands for the account of the Netherlands 
Government. These vessels, intended for use 
in Indonesia, will have an over-all length of 
107.9 feet, breadth of 18.4 feet, and depth 
of 9.2 feet. They will be equipped with 
motors of 450 horsepower. 


FourTH SHIP FOR NEW ZEALAND SERVICE 
LAUNCHED, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


The M. V. Kaiapoi, the fourth of six new 
ships for the Union Steamship Co.'s coastal 
services in New Zealand was launched by 
Henry Robb, Ltd., Leith, Scotland The 
ship’s dead-weight carrying capacity is 
3,030 tons. It is designed for a speed of 11 
knots on trial and propelled by twin five- 
cylinder Atlas Polar Diesel engines made 
in Scotland 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, CHINA 


Efforts are being made in Tientsin, China, 
to increase the output of Manchurian native 
products including wool, furs, hemp, and 
cotton. Manchuria’s wool output has been 
estimated at 3,000,000 pounds annually. 

According to press reports, 148 of 295 dye- 
ing and weaving works, as well as a large 
privately owned cotton mill at Tsingtao, 
have resumed production. 
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Imports of raw cotton into Shanghai in 
January and February 1949 totaled 52,377 
pales of 500 pounds each. 

Exports of natural-silk piece goods in 
January and February 1949 amounted to 
399 metric quintals. Exports of raw silk 
totaled 2,924 bales of 133144, pounds (white 
steam filature), and of other raw silk, 325 
bales. 

FOREIGN TRADE, IRELAND 


Irish imports of textiles in the first 5 
months of 1949 (with figures for the com- 
parable period of 1948 in parentheses) in 
pounds, were as follows: Cotton yarn, 1,919,- 
981, (1,487,348); woolen and worsted yarns, 
996,389 (983,159); and synthetic-silk yarn, 
244,065 (353,395). 

Exports of flax in January—May 1949 totaled 
36,348 hundredweight; of raw wool, 44,119 
centals; and of rabbit skins, 159,424 dozen; 
compared with 20,527 hundredweight; 34,525 
centals; and 188,196 dozen, respectively, in 
the same period of 1948. (1 cental—100 
pounds.) 


Cotton and Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, BURMA 


Burma exported 5,375 long tons of raw 
cotton from January through May 1949 and 
imported 3,129,953 pounds of cotton twist 
and yarn, 505,129 pounds of cotton thread, 
and 2,967,160 yards of cotton piece goods. 


FACTORIES RESUME PRODUCTION IN 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Of 55 privately owned textile factories in 
Shanghai, 54 have resumed production, turn- 
ing out 772,000 pounds of cotton yarn daily, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 


EGypt INCREASES COTTON ACREAGE 


Egypt's Ministry of Agriculture has esti- 
mated the 1949-50 cotton area at 1,683,099 
feddans (1 feddan=-1.038 acres) compared 
with 1,441,455 feddans in 1948-49. 


Wool and Products 


PAKISTAN EXPORTS 


Pakistan reexported about 8,500,000 pounds 
of wool from Karachi in the period January 
1 to June 1, 1949, whereas 12,300,000 pounds 
were shipped in the same period of 1948. 
During the first 5 months of 1949, however, 
only 38 percent, or 3,270,000 pounds, of the 
total shipments went to the United States 
compared with 75 percent, or 8,780,000 
pounds, in January—May 1948. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ITALY'S HEMP CROP 


Italy's 1949 hemp crop, from 67,800 hec- 
tares in cultivation, is expected to reach 
nearly 82,000 metric tons, according to pre- 
liminary unofficial estimates. This would be 
the largest crop since the war. Production 
in 1947-48 amounted to 76,846 tons from 
63,629 hectares 

The trade is of the opinion that there 
might be a downward revision in export 
prices of raw hemp and hemp products, if 
the yield is as great as expected. 


PIASSAVA EXporTs, LIBERIA 


Liberian exports of piassava fiber in 1948 
totaled 3,624,320 pounds compared with 
4,255,388 pounds in 1947 Of these, the 
Netherlands received the largest amount, 
2,954,460 pounds in 1948 and 2,362,956 pounds 
in 1947, followed by the United States with 
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Export-Import Bank Grants Additional Credits for Mexican Railway 
Development 


The Directors of the Export-Import Bank of Washington announced, on August 4, 
authorization of additional credits in the total amount of $17,900,000 for the rehabili- 
tation and development of Mexican railroads. 

Two credits were extended, one of $12,900,000 to Nacional Financiera, S. A., for the 
improvement of the Government-owned National Railways of Mexico, and the other of 
$5,000,000 to the Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico, a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific Railway of the United States. 

Both credits carry the full guaranty of the Mexican Government, and the Southern 
Pacific credit represents a sharing with this private enterprise of funds previously ear- 
marked for Mexican Government projects. 

The credits are to be amortized over a 12-year period and bear interest at the rate of 
31% percent per annum. 

The dollar funds are to be used only for the purchase in the United States of equipment, 
materials, and services for the rehabilitation and development of the two railways. They 
will be supplemented by peso funds to be supplied by the Mexican Government and, in 
the case of Southern Pacific, by that company. 

“The improvements in the Mexican railway system contemplated under these credits,” 
said Herbert E. Gaston, Chairman of the Export-Import Bank, “are part of a general pro- 
gram of railway rehabilitation in Mexico for which the Bank has previously lent $62,000,- 
000, of which $22,000,000 has been repaid. 

“The combined dollar and peso expenditures to be made on the National Railways will 
include, besides the provision of new motive power and other equipment, the rehabilitation 
of roadbed and service facilities so as to permit more rapid traffic and more efficient use 
of rolling stock, particularly on the main international lines from Mexico City to the 
border at Nuevo Laredo and from Queretaro to Juarez. 

“A feature of interest in connection with this credit is that officers and engineers of the 
National Railways have been working closely with the economic and engineering staffs 
of the Bank to plan the most efficient use of the funds. This collaboration will continue 


during the execution of the improvements on the railway.” 

There will be similar collaboration, Mr. Gaston said, with respect to the Southern Pacific 
improvements, which include no motive power or other rolling stock but are confined to 
track and roadbed rehabilitation, shop and signal equipment and other service installations. 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico serves the west coast from Nogales (Sonora and 
Arizona) , where junction is made with the Southern Pacific of the United States, 700 miles 
south through a rapidly progressing region to Guadalajara. Its traffic, which includes 
winter vegetables as well as minerals for American markets, has been growing in volume 


jn recent years. 


This is true also in the case of the network of 7,300 miles of the National Railways, 
notably the lines from Mexico City to and through the industrialized regions of North 


Mexico and to the United States border. 


United States shippers to and from Mexico have expressed strong interest in Mexican 
railway improvements as a means of turther stimulating trade between the two countries. 











488,320 pounds in 1948 and 1,567,400 pounds 
in 1947. The United Kingdom, France, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Denmark, and Germany re- 
ceived the remainder. 


NIGERIAN PIASSAVA 


About 100 tons of piassava palms are gath- 
ered annually by the local population in 
Nigeria and consumed locally. 

Exports in 1949 have been estimated at 
2,500 tons. Most exports go to the United 
Kingdom with the United States next in im- 
portance as a buyer. Of the 2,160 tons ex- 
ported in 1948, the United Kingdom received 
1,370 tons; the United States, 385 tons; Den- 
mark, 254; South Africa, 74; Belgium, 37; 
France, 25; Egypt, 6; Norway, 5; and the 
Netherlands, 4. 

Ordinarily from 500 to 750 tons of the total 
exports are Prime Sherbro piassava for which 
about £71 a ton is paid; the remainder are 
Sulima or ordinary piassava for which the 
price ranges from £35 to £41 per ton. (1 
Nigerian pound = US$4.03.) Buyers favor the 
Sulima quality when they can get it, but the 
Government has been encouraging farmers to 
raise more of the Prime Sherbro grade be- 
cause it believes that a more secure market 
exists for this quality than for the inferior 
grade. 


Wearing Apparel 
CONSUMPTION OF USED CLOTHING, LEBANON 


Used-clothing consumption in Lebanon 
during 1948 has been estimated by importers 


and wholesalers at about 6,500 bales (100 
kilograms each), compared with a total con- 
sumption of 8,000 bales in 1947. The 1948 
break-down of these figures (with 1947 con- 
sumption in parentheses) was as follows (in 
bales): Overcoats for men and women, 2,000 
(2,500); jackets and trousers, 2,000 (2,500); 
dresses, 1,200 (1,500); and shirts, stockings, 
and underwear, 1,300 (1,500). 

Twenty-five percent of all used clothing 
imports into the Syro-Lebanese customs 
union are consumed in Lebanon; 2 percent 
are reexported, chiefly to Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Iraq, and Turkey; and the remaining 
73 percent are consumed in Syria. 

Exports, except for the above-mentioned re- 
exports, consisted of old suitings of wool, not 
to be used for clothing. These amounted 
to 76,535 kilograms in 1948 compared with 
68,770 in 1947. 

Imports of used clothing in 1948 totaled 
2,484,156 kilograms compared with 3,033,- 
881 in 1947. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN Knit Goops, 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland imported 104 metric tons of 
knit goods from January through May 1949. 
Of these imports, the United States supplied 
54 tons. Imports from the United States in 
1948 amounted to 262 metric tons. The 
United Kingdom was the chief supplier of 
men's woolen pull-overs in 1948, followed by 
Belgium and France. France also supplied 
women’s knit outerwear. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


National Railways of Colombia 
Improve Financial Position 


A marked improvement in the financial 
position of the National Railways of Colom- 
bia is revealed by a comparison of statistics 
covering operations of the Railways during 
the first 5 months of 1948 and 1949, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Embassy 
at Bogota. In contrast to a net deficit of 
2,155,743.44 pesos from January to May 1948, 
operations during the same period in 1949 
resulted in a net profit of 2,127,046.16 pesos. 
Income of the Railways is derived from three 
main sources; the share contributed by each 
was as follows: 


January to January to 


May 1948 May 1949 

National (pesos) 3 (pesos) * 

Lines ___. —1, 286, 320. 74 + 888, 042, 14 
Cundina- 

marca 

Lines ____ — 302, 552. 61 + 520, 445. 67 
Buenaventura 

Docks ___ — 566, 870. 01 + 718, 558. 35 


Totals. —2, 155,743.44 +2, 127,046.16 


* The peso was equal to US$0.57 during the 
Period January to May 1948. 

* The peso was equal to US$0.51 during the 
period January to May 1949. 


This reversal in the Railways’ financial 
picture is attributed entirely to increased 
charges instituted at Buenaventura in Jan- 
uary 1949, and to increased passenger fares 
and freight rates put into effect on many 
lines in April 1949. During 1948, the Na- 
tional Railways lost more than 4,000,000 
pesos; it is hoped that the net profit from 
1949 operations will total more than enough 
to pay outstanding creditors of the Railways, 
thereby wiping out the debts incurred last 
year. 


Skyways, Ltd., Discontinues 
Kenya-to-Mauritius Service 


The British air line, Skyways (East Africa) 
Ltd., discontinued service on its route be- 
tween Nairobi (Kenya) and the Colony of 
Mauritius on July 15, according to the Ameri- 
can Consulate in Mombasa, Kenya. In ex- 
planation of the action, the firm stated that 
negotiations with the Colonial Office (Lon- 
don) on the terms of the continuation ef 
the service had “broken down.” Skyways 
had agreed to operate the service for a period 
of 1 year from January 1948 without any 
form of subsidy or indirect assistance and to 
put forward at the end of that year its pro- 
posals for a continuation of the service. The 
firm pointed out that the service is, in fact, 
a transoceanic operation requiring four-en- 
gined long-range aircraft and highest stand- 
ards of operation, while at the same time 
there is a definite limit to the traffic poten- 
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tial. Thus, they concluded, it would be 
uneconomic to continue operation of the 
route without assurance of financial assist- 
ance in some form or other. This decision 
also makes it necessary to withdraw the once- 
fortnightly Mauritius-Johannesburg service 
at the same time, the firm stated. 

Air France operates the only other regular 
air service linking Kenya with Mauritius on 
a weekly schedule via Tananarive and Re- 
union. 





Finland Concludes Reciprocal 
Air-Transport Agreement 
With Sweden 


(n agreement relating to the operation 
of air services (commercial) between 
Sweden and Finland was signed in Hel- 
sinki on April 26, 1949, according to a 
report of July 13 from the United States 
Embassy at Stockholm. 

Under the agreement, Sweden has 
granted Finland the right to operate ait 
services in both directions by one or more 
air lines to be designated by Finland on 
the following routes: Helsinki-Stock- 
holm; Helsinki-NorrkOping and_ points 
beyond; Abo-Stockholm; Mariehamn- 
Stockholm; and Vasa-Sundsvall/ Harné- 
sand. Finland has granted correspond- 
ing rights to Sweden on the following 
routes: Stockholm-Helsinki and points 
Stockholm-Abo; Stockholm- 
Mariehamn; and Sundsvall/Harnésand- 
Vasa. 

Both countries have reciprocally 
granted each other most-favored-nation 
treatment with respect to customs duties, 
inspection fees, or similar national duties 
imposed on fuel, lubricating oils, and 
spare parts brought into the territory of 
one contracting party by the other for the 
use of its air lines. Fuel, lubricating 
oils, spare parts, regular equipment, and 
aircraft stores retained on board civil air- 
craft of the air lines of one contracting 
party are exempt from such duties, when 
entering or leaving the territory of the 
other country. Furthermore, the charges 
that may be imposed for the use of air- 
ports by either party shall not be higher 
than that charged its domestic air lines 
engaged in similar international services. 

Either party can revoke the certificate 
of an air line if it is established that effec- 
tive control and substantial ownership of 
that air line are not invested in the na- 
tionals of the other party. 

This agreement can be terminated 
upon 12 months’ notice by either party. 
Any dispute arising from the interpre- 
tation or application of the agreement or 
annex, if not settled by direct negotia- 
tion, will be submitted to arbitration. 


beyond; 

















Colombian Government Renews 
SAM’s Contract To Carry Mail 


The Colombian Government has renewed 
for an additional 6 months the contract for 
Sociedad Aeronautica Medellin (SAM) to 
transport ordinary mail between Bogota, 
Medellin, Bucaramanga, Barranquilla, and 
Magdalena River points, reports the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Bogota. On December 1, 
1948, SAM began operating this service, which 
replaced that formerly furnished by the 
Naviera Colombiana, a river-boat company, 
Under the terms of the contract, SAM was 
to carry all ordinary mail on the ‘direct 
line to the Atlantic,” i. e., Bogota-Barran- 
quilla and intermediate points, for 6 months 
at a rate of 24300 pesos a month for all 
mail up to 90 tons, and 300 pesos per ton 
for all mail over 90 tons. (One Colombian 
peso equaled US80.57 in 1948.) 


Britain Arranges To Spread 
Industrial Electricity Load 


Arrangements for spreading the industrial 
electricity load in England next winter were 
announced recently by the British Ministry 
of Labor, according to the American Embassy 
in London. The recommendations of the 
electricity subcommittee of the National Ad- 
visory Council, involving some easement to 
industry, were accepted by the Government. 

During December, January, and February, 
compared with the maximum load during 
the corresponding period of 1946-47, industry 
will be asked to cut its maximum peak de- 
mand on Mondays and Fridays, inclusive, 20 
percent from 8 a. m. to 10 a. m., but from 
10 a. m. to noon the reduction asked for will 
be only 10 percent Last winter, the 20- 
percent cut lasted from 8 a.m. to noon. An- 
other 20-percent reduction will be necessary 
between 4 p. m. and 5:30 p. m., Mondays and 
Fridays, inclusive, trom December 1 though 
January 15 

Commercial consumers of electric energy, 
including stores, offices, warehouses, hotels, 
and motion-picture theaters, will again be 
required to reduce consumption by the same 
amounts and during the same hours as speci- 
fied for industry. 


Progress of Polish State 
Railways in Six-Year Plan 


A very important factor in carrying out the 
Six-Year Plan so far as the Polish State Rail- 
ways are concerned is the rationalization 
and innovation movement, according to the 
Warsaw press. The capital investment plan, 
for the period of 6 years, the article con- 
tinues, provides for building 944 kilometers 
of new railway lines in neglected areas and, 
in particular, in areas where development of 
industries is planned. The electrification of 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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1950 Canadian 
International Trade Fair 


The following statement has been issued 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce 
of Canada: 

“It is announced by the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
that plans will move ahead immediately for 
the holding of the third Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in Toronto from May 29 
to June 9, 1950. 

“The preparation for a 
is a 10- or 12-month operation. It calls 
for a well-organized promotional program 
that virtually encircles the globe. For this 
purpose the Trade Commissioner offices 
maintained by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in most of the world’s principal 
commercial centres are of invaluable aid 
to the Trade Fair Administration, which is 
centered in Toronto. The whole undertaking 
is under the immediate supervision of the 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commis- 
sion. 

“Despite various handicaps, some of them 
serious, arising from abnormal or unsettled 
conditions in the field of international trade, 
the first Canadian International Trade Fair, 
held in 1948, and the second in May and June 
of this year, met with an encouraging meas- 
ure of Well supported by both 
Canadian and foreign exhibitors, they served 
effectively to widen Canada's commercial 
contacts with other countries, and produced 
some surprisingly good results in actual 
business done. 

“Mr. Howe 
the plans for 


Fair of this type 


success. 


expressed the hope that, as 
the 1950 Fair mature, this 
undertaking will continue to enjoy the ex- 
cellent support that it has received hereto- 
fore from Canadian business, both through 
individual firms and through the many busi- 
ness organizations which have lent such a 
strong helping hand to the Exhibition Com- 
mission and to the Trade Fair Administra- 
tion.” 


British Industries Fair— 


Birmingham Section 


The Birmingham Section of the British 
Industries Fair was held at Castle Bromwich, 


Birmingham, England, from May 2 to 13, 
1949. 
The principal exhibition hall contained 


315,489 square feet, and the outdoor exhibit 
covered an area of 98,000 square feet, making 
a total of 415,489 square feet for this section 
of the Fair. It is reported that approx- 
imately two hundred applicants for exhibi- 
tion space had to be refused, but that the 
Fair Committee is planning to extend the 
Space under cover for the 1950 Fair by ap- 
proximately 50,000 square feet. 


There were 1,196 exhibitors in Birming- 
ham, 1,104 of whom exhibited indoors and 
92 outdoors. The principal exhibits in- 
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the 
hardware, furnishings (soft furnishings ex- 


cluded: in hardware section—builders’ 


cluded) for the home and garden, brass- 
ware, kitchen equipment and bathroom 
fittings; in the building and heating sec- 
tion—machinery and tools, windows, bricks, 
tiles, doors, roofing materials, drainpipes, 
heating installations, bathtubs and fittings, 
washbasins, paints and enamels, woodwork- 
ing machinery, carpenters’ tools, ladders and 
trucks; in the electrical section—generating 
and transmission equipment, industrial 
electrical appliances such as furnaces and 
welders, domestic appliances including elec- 


tric fires, cookers, water heaters, lighting 
fixtures, washing machines, refrigerators, 
etc.; in the engineering section—raw ma- 


terials, ferrous and nonferous, manufactured 
and semimanufactured products, power- 
house equipment, furnaces, forging equip- 
ment, heavy machine tools, portable and 
hand tools, rubber products, and industrial 
gas equipment; in the outdoor section— 
public transportation equipment, quarrying, 
road-building, and mining machinery. 

The public attendance at the Birmingham 
Section was considerably less this year than 
at last year’s event, as attendance by the 
general public was restricted to the hours 
between 2 and 6 p. m. Last year the public 
was admitted to the Fair at any time during 
the day, but this caused such a congestion 
that many buyers complained. This year's 
arrangement restricted the attendance in 
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the morning to registered buyers, giving 
them greater freedom to move about and to 
inspect the various exhibits. It is reported 
that buyers from 59 foreign countries at- 
tended the Birmingham Section. Among the 
countries from which the buyers came were 
India, Holland, Norway, Ireland, South 
Africa, and Sweden. It was reported that, 
from North America, 26 buyers were from 
the United States and 55 from Canada. 

The merchandise for which there appeared 
to be the greatest demand was machinery, 
machine tools, and nuts, bolts, and screws; 
one of the largest firms exhibiting the latter 
three items stated that sufficient orders had 
been booked to keep the factory running for 
12 months. Building materials were in de- 
mand by domestic buyers, and a considerable 
number of inquiries were received from 
buyers from South Africa, India, West Africa, 
and the Mediterranean countries. Truck- 
gardening equipment received a number of 
inquiries from the Scandinavian countries, 
France, Holland, and Belgium. 

It was apparent that the price factor was 
the main deterrent to a larger volume of 
business. It was reported that, while con- 
siderable improvement was noted in styling 
and finishing of many products, there was 
little or no evidence of price reductions in 
comparison with the past several years. 
Purchase taxes varying from 331, to 100 per- 
cent kept domestic buyers from doing more 
business. 





International Fair, Izmir, Turkey 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Germany_-_~- 


Plovdiv International Fair, Bulgaria__- 


International Trade Fair, Vienna, 


International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria 
International 
International Trade Fair, Lyon, France_- 


nternational Trade Fair, Paris, France- 
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St. Erik’s International Fair, Stockholm, Sweden 


European Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France- 
International Levant Sample Fair, Bari, Italy 
International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands_____----~- 
Flanders International Fair, Ghent, Belgium_- 
Austria_____ 
Prague International Fair, Czechoslovakia___—- 
International Trade Fair, Marseille, France___- 
International Trade Fair, Budapest, Hungary 
International Sample Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
International Trade Fair, Frankfurt, Germany 


International Trade Fair, Brussels, Belgium 


International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada 


Important Forthcoming International Fairs 


International Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany__- 


International Trade Fair, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands- 
International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy_-—-. 


1949 


Aug. 20 to Sept. 20. 
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Bache __. Apr. 29 to May 14. 
EN ne Mey +S May 13 to 29. 
____. May 29 to June 9. 
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The 1950 British Industries Fair will be 
held from May 8 to May 18, inclusive. Again 
the lighter industries will be housed in Lon- 
don at Earl’s Court and Olympia, while the 
heavy industries and hardware section will 
be shown at Castle Bromwich in Birming- 
ham. Parties interested in attending this 
event should make their wishes known to 
R. E. J. Moore, Director of the British In- 
dustries Fair, at Olympia, Hammersmith 
Road, London W. 14, England. 


Poland at International 
Trade Fairs 


According to a recent communication from 
the American Embassy at Warsaw, the fol- 
lowing information concerning Poland’s par- 
ticipation at international fairs was reported 
in the Polish press as follows: 

“In 1946 and 1947 Poland’s participation in 
international fairs was insignificant, but in 
1948 and 1949 it has increased appreciably. 
In 1946 Poland participated in the interna- 
tional fairs at Bordeaux, Lyon, Paris, and 
Prague; in 1947, at Izmir, Plovdiv, Prague, 
and Stockholm; in 1948, in Bari, Brussels, 
Leipzig, Parma, Paris, Plovdiv, Budapest, and 
Vienna. The 1949 program provides for this 
country’s participation in the following fairs: 
at Leipzig, Prague, Utrecht, Helsinki, Milan, 
Brussels, Paris, Izmir, Plovdiv, Budapest, and 
Vienna. 

“The preparation of the program has been 
centralized, and this has provided a guar- 
anty of a proper proportion between indi- 
vidual branches of activities and of a proper 
choice of exhibits. The centralization also 
includes the planning of individual stands 
and has resulted in greater harmony and 
economy. The showing of special short films 
was an innovation at the Prague and Milan 
fairs. At the Prague and Milan 1948 fairs 
prefabricated exhibition stands were used for 
the first time. Catalogs in several languages 
containing economic and general informa- 
tion on Poland were distributed at the fairs.”’ 


International Fair, 
Izmir, Turkey 


A recent communication from the Amer- 
ican Consulate at Izmir, Turkey, says that 
the following countries will participate of- 
ficially at the International Fair to be held 
at Izmir from August 20 to September 20, 
1949: the United States, England, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Pakistan, Chile, Western 
Germany, Italy, and Greece. Those countries 
that will be represented through private 
firms are Belgium, France, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands. 

Additional information about the Inter- 
national Fair of Izmir may be obtained from 
the Turkish Information Office at 444 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


International Motor 
Exhibition, London, England 


The Thirty-Fourth International Motor 
Exhibition will be held in London, England, 
from September 28 to October 8, 1949, under 
the sponsorship of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, Ltd. The fol- 
lowing information has been issued by the 
Society: 

“The 1949 Exhibition will again compre- 
hend the wide range of the world’s leading 
car productions, associated with examples of 
modern carriage bodies and supported by 
exhibits of motor boats, marine engines, 
cafavans and car trailers, in variety equal 
to if not greater than those which proved of 
such attraction at last year’s event. In addi- 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 





of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 

lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 

to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 

Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 

Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 

lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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importance to the Argentine economy Nontrade re mport permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
mittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market per dollar ire paid for at the official 
rate. rate plu harges and a 5-sucre-per- 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- lollar charg is effective rate to 20.04 sucres 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by per doll y’’ imports are paid for at the free 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to rate plu t permit charges of 4 percent and 1 
the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar ucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge Most 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial import nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
under decree of Apr. 19,1948. Most nontrade remittan- Nicaragua,.—lI1 ts are effected at the official rate, 
ces are effected at the differential rate. The curb market most nontrade re tances are made at the curb rate, 
is technically illegal. A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at official rate 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special Paraguay.— Depending entiality of the 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on merchandise, imports areé official rate or 
July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov at an auction rate rangin ) vercent above the 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, official Most nontrade remittance ire made at the 
1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate free rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzieros per dollar Per Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P but payment for most permitted imports, as well as 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which other permitted transactions, is effected through the use 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of market 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade Uruguay Che distinction between the free rate for 
transactions are effected at those rates Ihe free-market imports and that for other purpose reestablished on 
rate is used for nontrade remittance August 11, 1948, after having been suspended since July 

Colomhia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 24, 1947 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most Venezuela,—Controlled and free rates identical 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports ire either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from ‘veral countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
cent. Remittances on account of capital may fluctuate widely and ir ubstantially from those 
either at the curb rate, or in some instance ibove 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in doll ws per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federa! Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit quotation 
1947 1948 July 1949 | Aug. 2, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2110 $3. 2121 
Belgium Fran ()228 . 0228 . 0228 | 0228 
1, 0218 | 10212 
Canada. Dollar 
Official 1. 0600 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9200 9169 . 9454 . 9534 
Ceylon Rupes } . 3012 3012 
Czechoslavakia Koruna . 0201 . 0201 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Kron 2086 . 2086 | . 2085 . 2085 
France (metropolitat France _ 0084 
Official O04 | . OAT . 0047 
Fre 2.0032 0030 . 0030 
India Rupee . 3016 3.3017 | . 3017 . 3017 
Netherland Guilder 3776 3767 3761 . 3762 
New Zealand Pound 3, 2229 43. 5048 3. 9900 3. 9913 
Norway Krone 2016 2016 2016 . 2016 
Philippine Republi Peso 4974 . 4974 
Portugal Escud 0403 0402 0403 . 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 0074 4. OO75 4.0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta O913 5.0913 ‘ 
Straits Settler Dollar ~4717 | - 4708 
Sweden Krona 2782 . 2782 2782 . 2782 
Switzerland Franc 2336 2336 2336 . 2336 
United Kingd Pound 4. 0286 4.0313 4. 0298 4.0312 
Foreign Bank ‘‘Not Account rate; quotation available beginning March 22, 1949 
Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
Exelude Pakistan, beginnir April 1948 
4On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Goyrnment increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 
British pound 
Based ju tt 1) ber 17 
NoOTE.— Qu r ( 1, I pI Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949, 


Average rate Latest 
available 





World Cotton-Textile 
Trade: Great Underlying 
Strength Is Seen 

(Continued from p. 5) 


trialization trend in countries normally 
dependent on imports for manufactured 
products was evident before 1939, and is 
not confined to development of textile 
industries. However, because of the 
comparatively simple processes involved 
and the basic needs filled, the textile 
industry has often been one of the first 
to be developed. 

Latin America, China, India, and Egypt 
are among the important consuming 
areas that have developed a _ cotton- 
manufacturing industry. 


Rayon’s Influence 


THE SECOND MAJOR FACTOR affect- 
ing the cotton-textile export trade is 
the development of rayon. The growth 
of the importance of rayon in textile- 
importing countries is made clear by an 
analysis of the data on world rayon pro- 
duction and capacity. 

In table 3 the increase in rayon pro- 
duction in the principal textile-export- 
ing countries is compared with that in all 
other countries. 

As one studies table 3, the very rapid 
increase in production of rayon in the 
“all other” or textile-importing countries 
isat once apparent. The rate of increase 
has been much steeper in these countries 
August 22, 1949 


than in the large textile producing and 
exporting countries. The world capacity 
for production of rayon staple in 1950 
will be, it is estimated, about double the 
1938 production. In the countries out- 
side of the textile-exporting group, how- 
ever, the production of staple in 1948 
was about 9 times higher than in 1938, 
and by 1950 staple production in these 
countries may be about 18 times higher 
than in 1938. 

The production of rayon filament in 
1950 is estimated as likely to be about 
double that of 1938 in the chief textile- 
exporting countries. In all other coun- 
tries, however, the production of filament 
will increase in the same period to more 
than 4 times the 1938 level. 

A further effect exerted by rayon on 
the world trade in cotton textiles has 


TABLE 3 


resulted from increased international 
trade in rayon textiles. United States 
exports of rayon woven fabrics in 1948 
were 179,000,000 square yards, in contrast 
with about 17,000,000 yards in 1938. 
United Kingdom exports of piece goods 
wholly made of rayon amounted to 137,- 
000,000 square yards in 1948, compared 
with 31,000,000 yards in 1938. The in- 
creased export of rayon textiles has with- 
out doubt displaced some trade in cotton 
goods. 


Strength of International 
Cotton-Textile Market 


ALTHOUGH the international cotton- 
textile market has been affected by the 
growth of cotton-textile manufacturing 
in former importing countries and by the 
increased production of rayon, there are 
reasons for believing that the. potential 
market is actually larger than is indi- 
cated by export figures for 1948. 

The fact that United States cotton- 
textile exports are continuing at a level 
about four times above the prewar rate— 
despite a world-wide dollar shortage—is 
in itself an indication of the strength of 
the international cotton-textile market. 
United States exports are not limited by 
lack of foreign demand or by any price 
consideration but rather by import and 
exchange restrictions in potential buying 
areas. 

Japanese sales of cotton textiles are 
also limited to some extent as a result 
of exchange considerations. So far, the 
United Kingdom, relatively untroubled 
by the problem of currency availability 
in purchasing countries, has been able to 
sell abroad most of the cotton textiles 
available for export. There is consider- 
able evidence that the world demand for 
cotton textiles has undercurrents of tre- 
mendous strength. An improvement in 
international monetary conditions and 
an increase in purchasing power, par- 
ticularly in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, would result in a significant 
stimulation of world trade in cotton 
textiles. 


World Rayon Production and Production Capacity 


[Millions of pounds] 


10 principal textile-exporting 
countries 


Staple Filament Total 


1928 


Production O07 917 


Productior 738 1, 379 2,117 


Capacity 1,474 1, 839 3, 313 


Countries listed in table 1. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, and Textile Economics Bureau, Ine 


All other countries World 
Staple Filament Total Staple Filament Total 
21 79 100 928 996 1, 924 
182 178 360 920 1, 557 2, 477 
387 833 720 1, 861 2, 172 4,033 
97 
D4 








NEW BOOKS 






The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Turkey: An Economic Appraisal. Max Weston 
Thornburg, Graham Spry, and George Soule. 
1949. 324 pp. Price $3.50. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, New York, N. Y. 

This is the first essentially economic sur- 
vey of a foreign country made by The Twenti- 
eth Century Fund. It was made, in the words 
of the authors, “with the limited intention 
of discovering how Americans can best help 
in the economic development of the country 
so that the Turkish people may benefit.” 

Beginning with the period following World 
War I, the report describes the land and the 
people, their agriculture, transportation and 
communication, mining and manufacture, 
energy resources and development, and the 
economy in monetary terms. It summarizes 
all the information obtained in the authors’ 
visit to the country, assesses it critically, 
and makes recommendations as to what the 
country needs for its economic development 
and what Americans can do about it with 
the aid of the Turks themselves. 

Pertinent statements from the _ study 
follow: 

“The approximately four-fifths of the 
Turkish people who are engaged in agricul- 
ture or depend on it for their livelihood not 
only form the broad basis of the national 
economy but constitute almost the whole of 
it. They feed themselves and the rest of the 
population; Turkey imports little food except 
luxuries for the small class of city dwellers 
with higher incomes. The farmers also sup- 
ply the overwhelming bulk of Turkish 
exports, with which are bought the manufac- 
tured consumer goods and the equipment 
for industry imported from other coun- 
tries. * * * Yet for the most part, 
Turkish agriculture is primitive in technique 
and is at a low level of productivity per per- 
son employed and per acre.” 

“Every possible advance in Turkey, whether 
for development of agriculture and industry 
or for improvement of health, education, and 
other social and political goods, depends on 
transportation. Yet no part of Turkey’s 
equipment is more backward than her rail- 
roads and roads.” 

“Turkey’s mineral resources, like her 
products of food and fiber, constitute a 
varied and rich store of raw material for in- 
dustry. She has coal, lignite, iron, copper, 
sulfur, chrome, and many other ores, the full 
extent of which is not yet proved. These 
resources are, for the most part, in an early 
stage of development and have contributed 
relatively little to the well-being of the Turk- 
ish people.” 

“If the industrialization of the country is 
to make progress, Turkey will continue to be 
dependent mainly on the proceeds of agri- 
cultural exports to pay for the machinery, 
and to provide at least some necessities for 
consumers. If internal manufacturing por- 
duction grows and supplies more wares for 
the domestic population, as it already has 
done in the case of textiles and sugar, there 
will be plenty of other imported articles 
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which a people with rising incomes will wish 
to buy abroad.” 

“Concentration of considerable amounts 
of formerly dispersed capital in the hands of 
skilled management, which has made possi- 
ble the development of the modern corpora- 
tion elsewhere, has never become generally 
accepted in Turkey. Yet some method of 
capital pooling is essential for the build- 
ing up of a modern economy. * * * Be- 
fore there can be anything approaching a 
capital market in Turkey, a way must be 
found to popularize private share or bond 
holdings by convincing people that they are 
safe.” 

“Money is available for investment, under 
conditions that will attract it from hiding; 
equipment and materials may be bought. 
The most critical lack is skilled manage- 
ment. * * * In the long run, the best 
solution for Turkey’s problems is to offer 
her own young men experience in modern 
management under skilled American staffs, 
and then to permit them to exercise their 
ability not only in public employment but 
also in dircting the important role which 
private undertakings may play in developing 
the abundant resources of their native 
country.” 

“Turkish authorities have it within their 
power to establish conditions which will at- 
tract foreign investors who have a sense of 
responsibility and a feeling for the public 
interest, rather than mere speculators. Pri- 
vate enterprise cannot make its contribution 
without earning enough to offer a fair re- 
turn to the investor and to pay for good 
management. * * * In order to attract 
sound and conservative investors, the risk 
must be kept reasonably low.” 

“In Turkey the risks which must be in- 
curred by new business are only to a small 
degree physical or commercial; they are al- 
most entirely political. Raw materials are 
at hand, direct manufacturing costs need 
not be high, potential markets are almost un- 
tapped and no field suffers from excess ca- 
pacity. The risks consist of foreign-exchange 
control, export and import regulations, price 
control, taxation, and the like. Unless the 
prospective investor can satisfy himself in 
advance that these factors permit the earn- 
ing of a reasonable profit, he will either turn 
his attention elsewhere or expect a very high 
return.” 

“As far as the Government administration 
is concerned, the present need is not for 
dollars, but for a reorientation of its objec- 
tives and efforts, and for technical and other 
expert counsel to make _ those efforts 
effective.” 

“Since Turkey must in the next few years 
rely principally on the United States for re- 
sources previously supplied from Europe, 
there will be a need for American experts, who 
are familiar with American standards and 
practices.” 

“Few countries in the world, even includ- 
ing those whose names have become symbols 


for vacationing and scenic beauty, can equa] 
Turkey in appeal to travelers, and it is doubt. 
ful whether any can surpass her in the 
natural and historical attractions which form 
the basis of the tourist trade.” 

“Until Turkey's 20,000,000 people have 
started to produce local surpluses for ex. 
change within the country plus an over-alj 
surplus for export, no new purchasing power 
will be created with which to satisfy new 
wants. Soap and paint cannot be sold unti] 
the prospective buyer sells his beef, grain, 
and tomatoes. If selling these requires re. 
frigeration for the beef, transport for the 
grain, and a canning plant for the tomatoes, 
then this is where real industrialization 
begins.” 


The Foreign Trade Gap. Economic Policy Divi- 
sion Series No. 14. George Halm and Harry Haw. 
kins. July 1949. 37 pp. Available on request 
from National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

This study was made for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers by the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts College, 
It is a factual report dealing with the gap 
between the amounts of United States ex- 
ports and imports and the consequent short- 
age of dollars throughout the world. It 
emphasizes the effects of this imbalance on 
United States business, and hence on the 
standard of living of our people, and suggests 
steps that can be taken by private business 
and Government to solve the problem 

The report points out that, although Eu- 
rope will not have attained economic sta- 
bility by the time the ERP program ends, 
it will have made substantial progress. The 
authors estimate that, by 1952, ERP coun- 
tries will be earning enough foreign exchange 
to pay for about 75 percent of the imports 
necessary to give the people of those coun- 
tries an adequate standard of living. In 
short, the rate of their annual earnings will 
fall short of their requirements by about 
$3 000,000,000. 

To help Europe earn these dollars, the au- 
thors suggest that the United States can take 
certain measures. They fall into two cate- 
gories: (1) Those that will enlarge the total 
world market so as to make room for Europe's 
goods as well as our own, and (2) those that 
will enable Europe to increase its supply of 
dollars in ways other than by exporting goods 
that compete with ours 


Readings in the Theory of International Trade. 
Selected by a Committee of The American Economie 
Association. 1949. 637 pp. Price $4.75. The 
Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Preface of this book contains the fol- 
lowing statements as to its purpose: 

“The primary purpose of the project has 
been to bring together, field by field, some of 
the essays and articles which are particularly 
useful in the instruction of senior and grad- 
uate students concentrating in economics. 
* * * It is hoped, however, that these 
volumes will also serve as a means by which 
those economists who find themselves con- 
strained usually to specialize in one sector 
of the subject may inform themselves of 
progress in related sectors.” 

The reprinted articles are arranged in nine 
sections as follows: Equilibrium of the Bal- 
lance of Payments; Foreign-Exchange Rates; 
Theory of Income Transfers and Reparations, 
Business Cycles and International Trade; 
Price Theory and International Trade; Tar- 
iffs and the Gains from Trade; Other Aspects 
of Commercial Policy; International Invest- 
ment and the Balance of Payments; and The 
Future of World Trade. 

The final section, which deals with the 
probable developments in world trade, pre- 
sents three articles, one written before World 
War II, one written while the war was in 
progress, and one written after its conclusion. 
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‘World-Trade Publications 


of U. 5. Department of Commerce 








he 


Office of International Trade 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


| 
| Subscrip- 
tion rates 


—_ Commodity parts | Do . 
a Y or- 
“ie eign 
atl mail 
1 | Transport, Communications and | 
Utilities ‘ .---|91. 50 | $2.00 
2 | Chemicals ; 1. 50 2.00 
3 | Drugs and Toiletries 1. 50 2.00 
4 | Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2.00 
5 | Electrical Appliances and Radio 1.50 2.00 
6 | Foods and Related Agricultural |) s 9 
! 7 Products j 0) 2.00 
9 | Lumber and Allied Products | 1.00 1,35 
10 Pulp and Paper 1.00 1,35 
11 | Leather and Products 1.50 2.00 
2 | Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1.35 
13 | Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1.35 
14 Personal Duratles 1. 50 2.00 
15 Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 
ware 5 ; 1.00 1.35 
16 | Rubber Products 1.00 1.35 
17 | Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 1,35 
18 | Special Products 1. 50 2.00 
19 | Textilesand Products 1.50 2.00 


21 | Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
ind Agricultural 1.00 1.35 
22 | Motive Products (includes No, 20, 


Aeronautical Equipment 1,00 1.35 
2 | Metals and Minerals 1.00 1.35 
24 ~Petroleum and Coal 1.00 35 
Note.—Subscriptions mav be mailed to the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give 
name and addre ind indicate part or parts requested 
Single copies, 5 cent 


CHEMICALS. Digest of International Chem- 
ical Developments. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 33, 
July 1949. 4 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Digest of Interna. 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 51. 
July 1949. 4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 4, No. 21. July 1949. 4 pp 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Raplo. Radio 
Apparatus: Argentina. Vol. VII, Part 5, No, 
14. July 1949. 2 pp. 

PULP AND PapeR. Newsprint Situation in 
Selected Countries. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 23, 
July 1949. 3 pp 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Leather, Algeria, 
Egypt, and Turkey. Vol. VII, Part 11, No. 7, 
July 1949. 2 pp 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 11, No. 8, 
July 1949. 2 pp 

PERSONAL DuRABLES. Handicraft: United 
Kingdom and Ireland. Vol. VII, Part 14, 
No.7. July 1949. 2 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Tools 
and Cutlery, Germany and United Kingdom. 
Vol. VII, Part 15, No. 13. July 1949. 3 pp. 

SPECIAL Propucts. Digest of International 
Developments—Cement. Vol. VII, Part 18, 
No. 8. July 1949. 2 pp. 

SPEcIAL Propucts. Mineral Wallboards- 
Philippine Republic. Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 
9. July 1949. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Wool Industry, 
Denmark. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 24. July 
1949. 4 pp 
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TEXTILES AND PropuctTs. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 
25. July 1949. 4 pp. 

MOTIVE PropuctTs. Digest of International 
Developments—Automotive Industry. Vol. 
VII, Part 22, No. 16. July 1949. 4 pp. 

METALS AND MINERALS. Manganese Ore. Vol. 
VII, Part 23, No. 4. July 1949. 2 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


[Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign, $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine.] 


Economic Review of Indonesia, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 48. July 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of the Republic of the 
Philippines, 1948. Vol. VI, No. 50. July 1949. 
8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Turkey, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 51. July 1949. 11 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Economic Review of French Indochina, 
1948. Vol. VI, No. 52. July 1949. 4 pp. Price 
5 cents. 

Living and Office Operating Costs in France. 
Vol. VI, No. 53. July 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 
cents. 

Economic Review of China, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 54. July 1949. 15 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Economic Review of Colombia. Vol. VI, 
No. 55. July 1949. 12 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Egypt—Summary of Basic Economic Infor- 
mation. Vol. VI, No. 57. July 1949. 7 pp. 
5 cents. 

Economic Review of Czechoslovakia, 1948. 
Vol. VI, No. 58. July 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 
cents. 

Economic Review of Switzerland, 1948. 
Vol. VI, No. 59. July 1949. 7 pp. Price 5 
cents. 

Economic Review of the Belgian Congo, 
1948. Vol. VI, No. 60. July 1949. 4 pp. 
5 cents. 

Economic Review of Argentina, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 61. July 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Austria, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 62. July 1949. 7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Norway, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 63. July 1949. 7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Hungary, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 64. July 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 cents. 


Bureau of the Census 


[Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine. Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States. (Issued monthly and 
also on a quarterly and cumulative basis.) 
Monthly and quarterly issues, each 15 
cents; annual subscription (including 


monthly and quarterly issues), $2.25. 
March 1949. 41 p. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States. (Issued monthly and 
also on a quarterly and cumulative basis.) 
Monthly and quarterly issues, each 15 
cents; annual subscription (including 
monthly and quarterly issues), $2.25. 
April 1949. 41 p. 

FT 110—United States Imports for Consump- 
tion of Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Origin. Monthly and annual 
issues, each 25 cents; annual subscription 
(including annual and monthly issues), 
$3.00. April 1949. 86 p. 

FT 120—United States Imports of Merchan- 
dise for Consumption. Country of Origin 
by Subgroup. Monthly and annual issues, 
each 10 cents; annual subscription (in- 
cluding annual and monthly issues), $1.25. 
May 1949. 25 p. 

FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Destination. Part I, monthly 
and annual issues, each 25 cents; annual 
subscription (including annual and 
monthly issues), $3.00. Part Ii, monthly 
and annual issues, each 30 cents; annual 
subscription (including annual and 
monthly issues), $3.50. May 1949: 

Part I. Commodity Groups 00-5. 62 p. 
Part II. Commodity Groups, 6-9. 94p. 

FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Country of Des- 
tination by Subgroup. Monthly and an- 
nual issues, each 15 cents; annual subscrip- 
tion (including annual and monthly 
issues), $1.50. May 1949. 47 p. 

FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 
United States on Vessels Engaged in For- 
eign Trade. Summary report. Monthly. 
May 1949. 3 p. 

FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. Total 
Trade. Summary report. Monthly. May 
1949. 3p. 

FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Commodity. Summary report. Monthly. 
May 1949. 10 p. 

FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Country. Summary report. Monthly. 
May 1949. 4p. 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with E. C. A. Countries. Summary report. 
Monthly. May 1949. 1 p. 

FT 952—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with U.S. S. R. and Other Eastern Europe. 
Summary report. Monthly. May 1949. lp. 

FT 970—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Customs District. Summary report. 
Monthly. 

April 1949. 2 p. 
May 1949. 2 p. 

FT 972—United States Foreign Trade. Water- 
Borne Trade by United States Port. Sum- 
mary report. Monthly. March 1949. 7 p. 

FT 973-E—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Ex- 
ports. Summary report. Monthly. Feb- 
ruary 1949. 3p. 

FT 973-I—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Im- 
ports. Summary report. Monthly. 

March 1949. 3 p. 
April 1949. 3 p. 

FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. Vessel 
Entrances and Clearances. Summary re- 
port. Monthly. April 1949. 3 p. 

FT 976—Shipments Under the United States 
Foreign-Aid Programs Made on Army- or 
Navy-Operated Vessel (American Flag) by 
Port of Lading by Country of Destination. 
Monthly. 

April 1949. 3 p. 
May 1949. 3 p. 

FT 981—Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden On and Unladen 
From Vessels at United States Ports Dur- 
ing the Intransit Movement of the Mer- 
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chandise From One Foreign Country to 
Another. Monthly. March 1949. 5 pp. 

Statement 2402—United States Gold and Sil- 
ver Movements. Monthly. May 1949. 4p. 
Foreign Trade Statistics Notes. Monthly. 
July 1949. 121-131 pp. 

Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States. (Issued monthly and also on a 
quarterly and cumulative basis.) Monthly 
and quarterly issues, each 15 cents; an- 
nual subscription (including monthly and 
quarterly issues), $2.25. January-March 
1949. 46 pp. 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchandise 
and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (Except Alaska 
and Hawaii). Monthly and annual is- 
sues, each 10 cents; annual subscriptions 
(including annual and monthly issues), 
$1.25. April 1949. 17 pp. 

Special Statistical Reports on United States 
Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. (Issued 
at irregular intervals.) United States Ves- 
sel Exports to E. C. A. Countries, by Type 
of vessel and by Flag of Vessel. No. 11. 
January 1949. 4 pp. 

Regulations for the Collection of Statistics 
of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States. 1949. 91 pp. 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision—70 
TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


Chapter 1—Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce 
Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Reports of Vessel Entrances and 
Clearances 


Section 30.48 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 30.48. Semiweekly reports of 
vessel entrances and monthly reports of 
vessel clearances. 

(a) Collectors and Deputy Collectors 
of Customs will transmit twice a week 
and duplicate copies of Customs Form 
1400 “Record of Vessels Engaged in For- 
eign Trade—Entered or Arrived Under 
Permit to Proceed,” and monthly the 
duplicate copies of Customs Form 1401 
“Record of Vessels Engaged in Foreign 
Trade—Cleared or Granted Permit to 
Proceed,” to the Foreign Trade Division, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D. C. These should be transmitted as 
soon as possible after the close of the 
period, and in no case shall Customs 
Form 1401 be transmitted later than four 
workdays after the close of the month. 

(b) Whenever there are no transac- 
tions during any particular period, a re- 
port to that effect should be rendered for 
the required period on Commerce Form 
550—‘“No Transactions.” 

Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision 
65 is rescinded by this Decision. 





A shipbuilder has bought a site at Delfzijl 
(Province of Groningen, the Netherlands), 
with the object of constructing a shipbuild- 
ing yard with a drydock as soon as possible. 
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the Warsaw railway network will be com- 
pleted, and the Gdansk-Gdynia railway net- 
work, the Warsaw-Katowice line, the War- 
saw-Lodz line, and the Upper Silesia railway 
network will be electrified. 

The article states further that the Three- 
Year Plan is being carried out ahead of 
schedule. Instead of 100,000,000 tons of 
goods the railways have carried 113,000,000 
tons and, instead of 320,000,000 passengers, 
381,000,000 passengers. 

In 1948 the average distance covered by one 
engine per 24 hours was 154.6 kilometers, as 
compared with 145 kilometers in 1947. The 
average running time of one freight car with 
one load was reduced to 6.6 days as compared 
with 7.5 days in 1947, which means that the 
time between loading a car and reloading it 
again has been reduced by 12 percent. In 
1948 the consumption of coal was reduced to 
69.8 kilograms per 1,000 gross-ton-kilometer 
as compared with 92.2 kilograms in 1947. 
This means saving more than 1,700,000 tons 
of coal. 


Spanish Air Line, Iberia, 
Opens Service to Caracas 


The Spanish Government-owned airline 
Iberia (Lineas Aéreas Espafiolas) inaugurated 
on July 5, 1949, a once-weekly passenger and 
cargo service between Madrid and Caracas, 
Venezuela. Thus, with a fleet of but four 
DC-4's, Iberia is now maintaining a weekly 
service to Buenos Aires, to Caracas, to Paris, 
to London, and to Rome, with two trips a 
week to the Canary Islands. 

Two United States nonscheduled carriers, 
Trans-Caribbean Airways, Inc., and Trans- 
ocean Air Lines, also offer once-weekly service 
between Caracas and Madrid, via Rome. 

In addition, the Royal Dutch Airlines 
(KLM) operate a scheduled weekly service 
from Amsterdam via Madrid, Dakar, Para- 
maribo (Surinam), and Caracas to Curacao. 
This service was inaugurated on May 21, 
1949, with DC-6 equipment. 


Radio Broadeasting. Australia 


A bill which will prevent telegraph and 
telephone lines in Australia from being used 
for transmission of radio or television broad- 
casting to listeners’ homes has passed both 
Houses of Parliament. The bill amends the 
Post and Telegraph Act of 1901-1946. 


Chile Establishes National 
Telecommuniecations Council 


A National Telecommunications Council 
(Consejo Nacional de Telecommunicaciones) 
was formed in Chile on July 18, 1949, for the 
coordination, orientation, and improvement 
of all internal and external telecommunica- 
tions of the country. 

The American Embassy in Santiago reports 
that the Council headed by the Director Gen- 
eral of Postal and Telegraphic Services, will 
bring together representatives of various civil 
and governmental entities which are either 
directly or indirectly interested in telecom- 
munications matters. In this way, it hopes 
to avoid overlappings and interferences which 
are uneconomical and to increase the effi- 
ciency of telecommunications services in the 
country. The Council is empowered to take 
whatever legal, economic, or administrative 
steps it may deem necessary in order to de- 


velop the communications services of Chile. 
The Minister of the Interior, at the inaugura] 
session, requested that the Council develop 
an emergency plan which may be employed 
for public order and national defense pur- 
poses. 


Traffic Volume Up for 
Seandinavian Airlines 


Significant increases in the volume of traf- 
fic carried by Scandinavian Airlines on both 
of its transatlantic routes during the first 
half of 1949 prompted officers of SAS to pre- 
dict that the air line might break even for 
1949, in contrast to 1948 when a loss of more 
than $2,500,000 was incurred 

The increased traffic on the South Amer- 
ican route was particularly significant in 
that it. pointed to an expanding traffic po- 
tential over the South Atlantic, according to 
reports reaching the American Embassy in 
Stockholm. On the North American route, 
SAS benefited from increased tourist travel, 

It is reported that SAS is planning to begin 
service this fall to the Far East terminating 
at Bangkok 

In an effort to increase its cargo business, 
SAS during May introduced new schedules 
of about 600 different commodity rates on 
North Atlantic and European routes The 
new rates, which apply to shipments weigh- 
ing more than 100 kilograms, reportedly re- 
duce air freight on some commodities as 
much as 53 percent. At the same time the 
minimum shipment receiving a 25 percent 
general cargo discount in Europe was reduced 
from 1,000 to 45 kilograms, conforming to 
North Atlantic rates in effect since April 1948, 
Long-range plans include the development 
of Copenhagen as a gateway to the continent 
for cargo business and efforts to accelerate 
procedures for adjusting cargo rates through 
the International Air Transport Association. 


Spain Faces Additional 
Restrictions on Power Use 


Insufficient rainfall in Spain has resulted 
in further restrictions on the use of electric 
power. These became effective July 25. In 
Madrid, for example, under the new regula- 
tion, power is available 2 days weekly from 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m. and every night from 
9:30 p. m. until 2a.m. Definite limits have 
also been placed on the amount of energy 
consumed 

The water supply in the hydroelectric res- 
ervoirs is only one-third of normal, and the 
flow of rivers emptying into the reservoirs 1s 
approximately one-fourth the usual volume 
for this season of the year. It is therefore 
quite likely that additional restrictions will 
be enforced between now and fall. Thermal 
generators are being used to such an extent 
that their production is more than double 
last year’s volume; however, the increase only 
partially covers the serious loss from hydro- 
electric plants 

The U. S. Embassy in Madrid reports fur- 
ther than the Villalcampo dam and central 
were officially inaugurated on July 27. The 
plant is located on the Duero River a few 
miles west of Zamora in northwestern Spain 
and has three generators, each rated at 32,000 
kilovolt-amperes. While this adds to the 
country’s power output, it will have little 
effect on the present shortage of electric 
energy. 


Telephones, Hungary 


The Szolnok automatic telephone exchange 
with 500 subscriber lines was recently com- 
pleted and put into operation in Hungary. 
Excluding automatic exchanges of the Buda- 
pest area, this is the seventh automatic tele- 
phone exchange in Hungary 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 





More U. S. Travel to Europe 
Visualized by ECA 


Further increase in travel by American 
businessmen, tourists, and others to Europe 
is predicted by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, following announcement 
that Ireland has lifted passport visa restric- 
tions. 

Ireland is the eleventh Marshall Plan coun- 
try to facilitate international travel in this 
manner. The others are France, Great Brit- 
tain, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Italy. 

While the passport is still necessary, the 
visas—signatures of inspectors—are no longer 
required for American visitors in those coun- 
tries; this fact eliminating much delay and 
inconvenience 

American tourist travel supplements the 
European Recovery Program by helping ERP 
countries in their efforts to earn dollars and 
balance their trade accounts, ECA points out. 
The Foreign Assistance Act specifies that the 
ECA Administrator, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Commerce, shall encourage the 
development of travel by United States citi- 
zens to and within the participating coun- 
tries. The Travel Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, is 
directing the travel-stimulation program for 
ECA. 


New ECA Measures Promise Sub- 
stantial Benefits to Italy 


Italy will use 15,000,000,000 lire (about 
$26,000,000) from its counterpart fund to 
help finance first-year expenditures for a 
long-range housing plan, it has been an- 
nounced by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration 

The plan provides for a 7-year building 
program to be financed by compulsory con- 
tributions from certain categories of Italian 
workers and employers, plus certain State 
contributions. It calls for the construction 
of 903,000 rooms, corresponding to 180,590 
apartments, at a total cost of 360,000,000,000 
lire. 

Approximately 5,000,000 workers and em- 
ployers are required to contribute to the 
housing program, which will provide jobs for 
thousands of unemployed. Half of the 
houses will be assigned to occupants on a 
rental basis, and the other half will be as- 
signed on a “promise of sale’’ basis, with pro- 
vision for the amortization of the total cost 
of the houses in monthly installments over a 
25-year period. Applications submitted by 
eligible workers will be screened for priority 
ratings by provincial selection committees. 

The housing plan was proposed by Minister 
of Labor Amintore Fanfani and was adopted 
by the Italian Government last February. 

Counterpart funds are the foreign-currency 
equivalents of ECA dollar grants to partici- 
pating countries. The funds accumulate as 
citizens of each country buy goods and serv- 
ices furnished to their governments under 
the European Recovery Program. The for- 
eign currency is held in special accounts for 
industrial, agricultural, and other recovery 
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projects and is released periodically with the 
approval of ECA. 

Reforestation and _ vocational - training 
programs will be financed in Italy with 10,- 
000,000,000 lire (about $17,390,000) from the 
Italian counterpart fund, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration announced August 
1 in Washington and Rome. 

Five billion lire will be spent to help re- 
store Italy’s war-damaged forests, to increase 
timber and timber-byproducts production, 
and to establish forestry training courses. 
Under the program, 60,000 jobless Italians 
will be trained and employed in 1740 refor- 
estation centers throughout the country. 

Another 5,000,000,000 lire will finance a 
vocational-training program consisting of 
3,300 separate courses, designed to employ 
and train 100,000 jobless workers in more 
than 50 trades. The courses also will pre- 
pare large numbers of Italians for emigra- 
tion to countries desiring skilled manpower. 
Included in the program will be courses for 
carpenters, bricklayers, mechanics, elec- 
tricians, machinists, and other industrial 
workers. Grape and olive cultivation and 
other agricultural courses also will be 
offered. 


Measures Helpful to France 
Announced by ECA 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
approved on August 8 an advance release of 
30,000,000,000 francs (equivalent to about 
$110,000,000) from the French counterpart 
fund for investment and reconstruction ex- 
penditures in France. 

The release, ECA said, constitutes a tem- 
porary advance against counterpart with- 
drawals which the French Government has 
requested to be made available during the 
rest of 1949. The advance, which is to be 
regularized at the end of the year, was made 
in an effort to maintain the present tempo 
of investment and reconstruction, thereby 
forestalling any setback to the recovery of 
the French economy which might otherwise 
occur. 

Recent financial developments in France 
have prevented the French Treasury from 
accumulating the working margin necessary 
to meet expenditures during the summer 
months when resources of the Treasury are 
subject to a seasonal reduction. ECA said 
these developments include the retirement 
of short-term Government paper, which has 
not yet been compensated by a corresponding 
increase in small savings, and demands of 
the SNFC (national railroads) to finance its 
operating deficit. 

An industrial recovery project to increase 
the production of potash by Mines Demaniales 
de Potasses d’Alsace in the region northwest 
of Mulhouse, France, has been approved by 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

The project, to modernize underground 
workings and provide new equipment for the 
potash mines, calls for $4,000,000 in ECA 
assistance funds, the equivalent of $1,000,000 
in foreign exchange, and the equivalent of 
$120,000,000 in francs. 

Mines Demaniales de Potasse d’Alsace is a 
public corporation operating 13 shafts and 9 





processing plants. The expansion and mod- 
ernization project is expected to increase an- 
nual production from about 720,000 tons of 
pure potash in 1948 to 1,200,000 tons in 1957. 
The French reserves of potash are one of the 
principal sources of supply outside of the 
Soviet Union and the Russian Zone of Ger- 
many. 

The program in general calls for the mod- 
ernization of underground working methods 
through the introduction of mechanical lead- 
ers, shuttle cars, coal cutters, drilling ma- 
chines, and other devices and the use of new 
processes for the treatment of potash salts. 
Equipment for treatment by levigation and 
flotation will supplement the old thermal 
plants and eventually supersede them. 


British Trade-Union Leaders Com- 
ing to U. S. Under ECA Project 


A group of British trade-union leaders 
will arrive in the United States in October for 
a 6 weeks’ study under a technical-assistance 
project, the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced August 9 in Washington 
and London. 

The British labor officials will study the 
operation of the engineering departments of 
American trade unions which have been 
helpful in increasing productivity and effi- 
ciency. Their studies will range through all 
aspects of labor participation in production 
matters, including such factors as job evalua- 
tion, plant layout, efficient work allocation, 
maximum use of mechanical handling de- 
vices, and quality control. 

The group of 12 union Officials is being 
selected by the British Trade Union Congress 
from among the nominees of its affiliated 
unions. 

The group’s agenda will include a week of 
study with leading American union officials 
and labor engineering and research techni- 
cians as well as 4 weeks of field trips and 
study of industrial problems. The final week 
of the study-project will be devoted to an 
analysis and evaluation of the group’s ob- 
servations. 

Transatlantic travel expenses and salaries 
of the visitors will be paid by their own 
organizations. ECA will provide the necessary 
dollars for travel and subsistence of the offi- 
cials while they are in the United States. 
The ECA share of the project is estimated at 
approximately $12,000. 


Norwegian Metallurgical Engineer 
Is Here for Important Studies 


Henrik Steffens Hagerup-Jenssen, Nor- 
wegian metallurgical engineer, arrived in 
New York by plane August 5, to begin a 
month’s study of U. S. processes in the pro- 
duction of ferro-alloys, the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration has announced. 

Hagerup-Jenssen’s studies under ECA's 
technical-assistance program will include 
visits to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, univer- 
sities and research organizations, and in- 
dustrial plants. 

In addition to studies at Bureau of Mines 
offices in Washington and College Park, Md., 
the Norwegian metallurgist is tentatively 
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scheduled to visit Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Pennsylvania State College; Battelle Me- 
morial Institute; Wilson Dam of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and several eastern in- 
dustrial plants including General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., and U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

Hagerup-Jenssen, who is making his first 
trip to the United States, has been an en- 
gineer for 15 years with the firm of A/S 
Bjolvefossen, Aalvik, Hardanger, Norway, 
manufacturers of ferro-alloys. He is visiting 
the United States at the request of the Nor- 
wegian Government to obtain. information 
that may be helpful in increasing ferro-alloys 
production in Norway. 

The Norwegian engineer is particularly in- 
terested in studying U. S. production proc- 
esses of low-carbon ferro chrome and low- 
carbon ferro titanium, which has been pro- 
duced from raw materials in Norway for some 
time. In view of his firm’s pians to increase 
and modernize its ferro-alloy plant, he is also 
interested in the newest types of furnace 
constructions for the production of ferro- 
alloys and in methods for removal of noxious 
smoke in production processes. 

Hagerup-Jenssen’s arrival starts the fifth 
ECA study project for Norway under ECA’s 
program to provide technical assistance to 
European Recovery Program countries. 
Seven trade unionists, two veterinarians, two 
forestry experts, and three mining experts 
from Norway have come to the United States 
under technical-assistance projects. One 
veterinarian and one mining expert are still 
in the United States. 


Administrator Hoffman Favors In- 
ternational Trade Fair in U. S. 


Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, has made the 
following statement concerning a possibie 
international trade fair in the United States: 

“The organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, composed of representatives of 
all countries participating in the European 
Recovery Program, is exploring, the possibil- 
ity of holding an International Trade Fair 
in one of several cities in the United States. 

“We believe such an exhibition, in which 
products of both continents would be on dis- 
play, would prove of great value to Western 
Europe and to the United States. It would 
give manufacturers on both sides of the 
Atlantic an opportunity to exhibit their 
products, make sales contacts, and develop 
new methods of marketing and distribution. 

“Trade with Europe is not a one-way 
street. To maintain American exports there 
must be a substantial increase in imports 
into the United States. Expansion of ex- 
ports to this country from Western Europe 
would prove one method of restoring 
Europe’s balance of payments with the dol- 
lar area. I am convinced that Europe could 
supply the American market with an addi- 
tional $2,500,000,000 worth of goods which 
we could use most advantageously and which 
would not compete to any appreciable extent 
with American production. Increased im- 
ports by the United States would stimulate 
our exports and would contribute greatly to 
the economic recovery of Marshall Plan coun- 
tries and the peace of the world.” 5 





The foundations of the first electric-light- 
bulb factory in the Near East were laid re- 
cently in Istanbul. Scheduled to begin pro- 
duction in 1950, the new factory is being 
built by the Turkish firm of Vehbi Koc, in 
collaboration with General Electric, to supply 
electric light bulbs to the Turkish market 
and to nearby countries. 
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World-Trade Dislocations 

“Remain Acute,” 

UN Stresses in New Study 
(Continued from p. 6) 


tion of such demand and to the exhaus- 
tion of accumulated liquid assets by the 
mass of consumers. In some countries, 
there was also a noticeable slackening 
of private investment, especially in resi- 
dential construction. 


World-Trade Volume Bigger 


THE EXPANSION of agricultural and 
industrial output in 1948 provided the 
basis for an enlargement of the volume 
of world trade. The quantum of world 
trade in 1948 advanced by about 4 per- 
cent from the preceding year and was 
roughly equivalent to 95 percent of the 
1937 volume. A considerable decline in 
United States exports from the peak 
reached in 1947 was more than offset 
by the substantial expansion of exports 
of the rest of the world, the quantum 
of which registered an advance during 
1948 of nearly 18 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. As a consequence, trade 
deficits with the United States, which 
represented a serious problem for many 
countries, were considerably reduced 
during 1948. 

The reduction in import balances with 
the United States was made possible by 
increased supplies of goods in areas out- 
side the United States and by the ex- 
pansion of trade among soft-currency 
areas. The diversion of trade to soft- 
currency areas was achieved by exten- 
sion of bilateral trade agreements and 
by import and exchange controls. In 
same cases, agreements were of a long- 
term character designed to assure a 
large and steady volume of exchange of 
goods. The prices at which goods were 
traded among soft-currency countries 
were frequently above world market 
prices. 


Shortcomings and Difficulties 


THUS FAR the possibilities of expand- 
ing trade among soft-currency countries 
have been realized to a limited extent 
only. Europe has not yet regained its 
prewar importance as a supplier of goods 
to countries overseas. There is also 
scope for a considerable expansion of 
trade between the countries of eastern 
and western Europe as a result of gen- 
eral European recovery. Serious difficul- 
ties, however, confront Asia and the Far 
East in recovering its trading position, 
which has been affected not only by 
internal disturbances but also by the de- 
velopment of new sources of supply in 
other areas and by the production of 
synthetic and other substitutes for im- 
portant raw-material exports of the 
region. 


“Increasing Competition” 


SOME COUNTRIES are beginning to 
encounter difficulties in expanding or 
maintaining exports, particularly of tex. 
tiles and of durable consumer g00ds, 
This appears to be due to an increasing 
tendency in many countries to restrict 
imports of goods considered as nones. 
sential, in order to conserve dwindling 
foreign-exchange reserves. This factor, 
together with the larger supplies of con- 
sumer goods available for export, has re. 
sulted in increasing competition in 
international markets. 

It is not yet known how far declines in 
prices of raw materials may have affected 
underdeveloped countries by the middle 
of 1949. There are already isolated 
cases in which declines in prices and 
cemand for raw materials are necessi- 
tating some curtailment of output and 
exports. It is likely that declines in 
prices of raw materials, by turning the 
terms of trade against the underdevel- 
oped countries, may add to their difficul- 
ties in continuing to finance a _ high 
volume of imports, especially in view of 
the reduction of 
reserves. 

In view of the difficulties facing both 
industrial and underdeveloped countries 
in maintaining and expanding trade, 
further measures appear to be required 
to expedite and coordinate regional 
efforts in this field. 


foreign - exchange 


“Specific Measures Required” 


BASIC PROBLEMS are posed by the 
tendency of economic activity to level 
off. Specific measures, both national 
and international, to raise the world level 
of economic activity and to counter 
possible recession, are required: in 
industrial countries, to maintain full em- 
ployment and expand production; in 
underdeveloped countries, to organize 
and direct their resources toward the 
acceleration of economic development. 

The problems of industrial and under- 
developed countries are closely interre- 
lated and impinge upon one another in 
the field of international trade. High 
levels of world economic activity would 
permit industrial countries to continue 
importing a large volume of goods from 
underdeveloped countries, thereby en- 
abling the latter to finance imports of 
capital goods and other essential com- 
modities. 

The urgency of international action 
to maintain full employment and to pro- 
mote economic development is accentu- 
ated by the tendency of economic activity 
to level off, even though the world’s 
supply of goods is still inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the growing 
world population. 
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quate production as in 1947, is evident from 
the latest indexes which show the level of 
production in May was close to the peak 
reached early this year and has remained 
fairly stable in the last few months at a level 
which Sir Stafford Cripps described as a rec- 
ord in the country’s history and half as high 
again as in mid-1947. Moreover, the fact 
that the over-all payments position is prac- 
tically in balance suggests that home con- 
sumption is not encroaching unduly upon 
supplies of goods. 

The principal domestic developments dur- 
ing July were in the field of labor relations. 
The London dock strike, which arose over a 
dispute between the two Canadian seamen’s 
unions and was entirely unconnected with 
any wage or other demands affecting London 
dockers, lasted almost throughout the month, 
and necessitated the use of troops for un- 
loading food supplies. It was finally settled 
only after a state of emergency had been 
declared and an embarrassing disagreement 
between the Government and the head of the 
Dock Labor Board had culminated in the 
latter’s removal as “Government Whip” in 
the House of Lords. The strike was not only 
disturbing as a sign of lack of control over 
membership on the part of responsible 
trade-union leaders, but also was very costly 
in terms of loss of shipping earnings and 
delivery of exports. 

An important change of policy by the 
Ministry of Supply, announced July 12, 
brought prices charged for lead, zinc, and 
copper into line with United States prices. 
Since March of this year, these prices had 
been considerably higher to British users 
than those being paid by their United States 
and other competitors. At the same time, 
the Government’s decision not to reopen the 
London Metal Exchange and return the buy- 
ing of these metals to private trading was 
announced, the chief reason given being that 
such a step might jeopardize Britain’s pro- 
curement from Sterling-Area sources of these 
products and increase the country’s de- 
pendence on American supplies. Meanwhile, 
prices charged by the Board of Trade for 
certain other raw materials such as linseed 
oil, tallow, and leather are still above Amer- 
ican prices. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated August 3, 1949) 


The outstanding economic development 
in Venezuela during July was the increase in 
crude-petroleum production, which reached 
1,339,066 barrels per day during the week 
ended July 25, the highest daily average 
since the week ended December 20, 1948. 
Although off slightly from boom levels, bus- 
iness in general was good, and bank collec- 
tions were generally satisfactory. 

Inventories in most lines continued high. 
Enjoying a favorable price differential, hard- 
ware and electrical goods from Italy and 
Semimanufactured iron and steel products 
(particularly concrete reinforcing bars) from 
Belgium, were reported to be commanding 
an increasingly larger part of Venezuela's de- 
mand for these items. Declining world 
prices in builders’ hardware and electrical 


August 22, 1949 


goods found wholesalers with inventories 
substantially larger than those of July of 
last year. However, the stock situation is 
expected to normalize around the first of 
September. Automotive dealers reported 
ample stocks of passenger cars and trucks, 
and the trade appeared to be definitely in 
a period of more intensive competition, with 
many dealers resorting to giving larger credit 
terms and increased advertising media. Dis- 
tributors of several popular-priced passenger 
cars were reported to have lowered prices. 

The duty on inner tubes of size 6.50 x 15 was 
increased from 0.05 bolivar (the bolivar is 
valued officially at approximately $0.30 U. S. 
currency) to 1 bolivar per kilogram, effective 
July 31. Venezuela's commercial agreements 
with Brazil and Czechoslovakia were ex- 
tended to September 22, 1949. It was re- 
ported in the Venezuelan press that a com- 
mercial agreement between Venezuela and 
Western Germany was being negotiated and 
might be concluded during the year. 

International air service to Venezuela was 
augmented with the initiation of weekly 
service between Madrid and Venezuela by 
Lineas Aéreas Espanolas “Iberia.’’ With the 
inauguration on July 20 of night service be- 
tween the United States and Venezuela by 
Pan American World Airways, night opera- 
tions at the international airport at Mai- 
quetia were introduced. Faster service and 
improved itineraries for internal service were 
placed into effect under new traffic schedules 
adopted by two domestic air lines. 

An agrarian reform act was decreed, estab- 
lishing a National Agrarian Institute, which 
will assume the functions of the Institute 
of Immigration. Most of the Government’s 
ranches and farms will be transferred to the 
new Institute, which will have a fund of 
$30,000,000 to be expended over the next 4 
years in colonization and rural resettlement. 
Because the new act restores rural order and 
establishes the means by which landlords 
and tenants can operate in harmony, the 
Banco Agricola y Pecuario has judged this 
to be a propitious time to sell some of its 
rural properties. It has advertised 130 farms 
for sale, on the basis of 10 percent of their 
assessed valuation in cash and the balance 
to be paid over a period of years, separately 
negotiated for each transaction. The Vene- 
zuelan Development Corporation will under- 
take to stimulate cattle raising in the anos 
by means of credits granted to veterinarians 
who agree to live on their ranches. The 
Banco Agricola y Pecuario has announced its 
readiness to accept cacao at its floor prices 
(24.5-34.1 United States cents per pound). 

Continued drought has jeopardized the 
corn crop, especially in the cash corn belt, 
and corn was sought in Argentina and in 
the United States. The quantity was small 
(5,000 metric tons), but the fact that imports 
were required came as a surprise afer last 
year’s over abundant harvest. Caracas prices 
for corn topped $6 per bushel during July. 
Unless more favorable weather is encountered 
during the remainder of the year, Venezuela 
will be importing corn next May. 

Although demand for dollars continued 
heavy, June sales were $8,207,722 less than 
during the record month of May. With large 
requirements of the petroleum industry to 
pay part of their 1948 income taxes, dollar 
purchases by the Central Bank during June 
exceeded sales by $13,748,211, bringing the 
excess of purchases over sales of all foreign 
exchange for the first 6 months of the calen- 
dar year 1949 to the equivalent of $51,115,184. 
Total gold and foreign-exchange holdings of 
the Bank amounted to a record $396,531,576 
on June 30. Federal revenues during the 
fiscal year 1948-49 (July 1, 1948, through 
June 30, 1949) reached record levels, and fis- 
cal operations resulted in a surplus of $24,- 
831,022 bolivares. Reserve funds in the Treas- 
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tion to these features, the sections devoted 
to materials, accessories, and components 
associated with the construction, mainte- 
nance, and repair of these vehicles, and to 
transport service equipment, will be so com- 
prehensive as to represent the products of 
over 350 manufacturers, occupying an area 
representing nearly 50 percent of a total 
exhibit accommodation of over 250,000 
square feet.” 

The Society announces also that the dis- 
play of commercial motor transport vehicles 
and supporting equipment last assembled in 
1948 is a biennial event, and the Fifteenth 
Exhibition of the series is not due to take 
place until the autumn of 1950. 

The Society has announced that it will be 
“most happy to welcome to the Exhibition 
any visitors from overseas and to éxtend the 
utmost facilities to make their visit com- 
fortable and profitable.” The Society further 
states: 

“The means by which these facilities can 
be secured will be supplied on a simple re- 
quest indicating the prospective visitor's 
home or European address, or on presenta- 


tion of his passport at the entrance to the 
Exhibition.” 





ury on June 30 of 378,538,922 bolivares were 
the highest for the end of any fiscal year in 
the country’s history. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CEMENT: EXEMPTION FroM Duty EXTENDED 


Resolution No. 377 of the Ministry of 
Finance as published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
June 25, 1949, extended to December 31, 1949, 
the duty-free entry of portland cement, sub- 
ject to prior import permit. This exemption 
has been in force since December 7, 1942. 

|For the initial announcement of this con- 
cession see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 3, 1942.] 


REDUCTIONS IN Duty ON CERTAIN FROZEN 
MEATS AND VEGETABLES CONTINUED UNTIL 
DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Resolution No. 378 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 25, 1949, extended from June 
30 to December 31, 1949, the reduced rates 
of duty on specified frozen and refrigerated 
meats and vegetables, classified under items 
1, 12-(e), 36-bis, and 482 of the Venezuelan 
customs tariff, with the exception, however, 
of No. 1 (a) frozen poultry, and No. 1 (B) 
refrigerated poultry on which the reduced 
rate of 0.10 bolivar has been superseded by 
the former, regular rate of 1.20 bolivares per 
gross kilogram. (The bolivar is valued offi- 
cially at approximately $0.30 U. S. currency.) 
These reductions were made effective orig- 
inally by resolution No. 483 dated November 
29, 1946. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1947, for the provisions of resolution 
No. 483.) 





The area under jute cultivation in Bihar 
Province, India, has increased from 140,000 
acres to about 300,000 in the past 2 years. 
The total yield this year is expected to be 
about 740,000 bales. 
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During the first 5 months of 1949, total 
exports of knit goods amounted to 134 tons, 
of which 29 tons were silk-and-rayon knit 
goods and about 74 tons were cotton knit 
goods. The remainder were of other textiles 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, INDIA 


Partially revised figures on tobacco produc- 
tion supplied by the Directorate of Econom- 
ics and Statistics of the Indian Ministry of 
Agriculture for the 1947-48 season indicate 
that 762,000 acres were harvested and 526,- 
000,000 pounds produced. The Directorate 
has expressed its regret that preliminary 
estimates of the acreage and production of 
tobacco in the 1948-49 season cannot be sup- 
plied until the All-India Final Forecast of 
Tobacco, 1948-49, is released. However, it is 
a foregone conclusion that 1948-49 estimates 
will be lower because of the 1948 drought in 
Baroda and northern Bombay and despite the 
slightly larger acreage of flue-cured tobacco 
in Madras. About 500,000,000 pounds might 
be estimated. 

During 1948-49 (year ended March 31) 
there were no outstanding changes in India’s 
imports or exports of tobacco as compared 
with 1947-48. Imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco amounted to 11,500,000 pounds 
whereas exports of Indian tobacco totaled 
50,800,000 pounds. The imports are believed 
to have originated almost entirely in the 
United States as usual. Most of the ex- 
ports, 26,900,000 pounds, went to the United 
Kingdom. 

Imports of manufactured tobacco in 1948— 
49 were less than 1,000,000 pounds and con- 
sisted almost entirely of cigarettes. Exports 
of manufactured tobacco totaled 5,000,000 
pounds, almost double the previous year’s 
volume, but this is a statistical peculiarity. 

In these foreign trade statistics Pakistan 
has been recorded as a foreign country since 
March 1, 1948. Consequently, Indo-Pakistan 
trade in 1948-49, as also in the last month of 
1947-48, is an addition to the foreign trade 
previously recorded. In 1948-49 Pakistan 
was the destination of 2,900,000 pounds of 
unmanufactured tobacco and _ 3,100,000 
pounds of manufactured tobacco from India. 
The newly established practice of designat- 
ing this trade as Indian exports has the 
effect of obscuring a slight decline in exports 
of both unmanufactured and manufactured 
tobacco to destinations other than Pakistan. 

Exports to Ceylon dropped slightly to 1,- 
500,000 pounds in 1948-49, whereas exports to 
other destinations excepting Pakistan (tra- 
ditionally Burma and other nearby coun- 
tries) were less than 500,000 pounds. 


NEw ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


The 1948-49 tobacco crop in New Zealand 
amounted to about 5,000,000 pounds from 
4,400 acres. 

During the calendar year 1948, a total of 
3,251,000 pounds of domestic and 5,056,000 
pounds of imported leaf were released to 
manufacturers from bonded warehouses. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into 
New Zealand for the calendar year 1948 to- 
taled 4,346,000 pounds, of which 4,342,000 
pounds were from the United States. Im- 
ports of leaf in 1947 were 4,651,000 pounds. 
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Stocks of unmanufactured tobacco in New 
Zealand on January 1, 1949, were 5,347,000 
pounds of domestic and 4,843,000 pounds of 
imported leaf. On the same date in 1948, 
leaf stocks amounted to 4,758,000 pounds of 
domestic and 5,620,000 pounds of imported. 

It is estimated that New Zealand produces 
approximately 50 percent of its tobacco re- 
quirements. The Government requires all 
manufacturers to use a minimum of 30 per- 
cent domestic leaf. In general most manu- 
facturers adhere to the 30 percent require- 
ment, but some use a great deal more do- 
mestic leaf to reduce costs. All tobacco 
grown in New Zealand is marketed through 
the Tobacco Board, which reports that it en- 
counters no problems in selling the crop 





U. S. Sends Expert to 
Film Meetings 


Chester A. Lindstrom, Chief of the Motion 
Picture Service, Office of Information, De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been named 
United States Representative to two interna- 
tional film meetings. He is attending the 
Tenth International Exhibition of Cinema- 
tographic Art, at Venice, Italy, August 11 
September 1, under the auspices of the 
Italian Government, and the International 
Film Festival, scheduled to be held at Cannes, 
France, September 2-17, 1949, under the aus- 
pices of the French Government. 

The film festivals are being held for the 
purpose of giving public recognition to the 
films which exhibit outstanding progress in 
this medium of artistic expression and cul- 
tural advancement. Prizes will be awarded 
for the best films. At both Venice and Cannes 
Mr. Lindstrom will present films produced 
by various U. S. Government agencies. 

Approximately 20 countries, a number of 
international organizations, and numerous 
motion-picture producers are participating 
in these two internat.onal events 





Foreign Service Officers 
ALBERT BARNES FRANKLIN 


Albert Barnes Franklin, presently Second 
Secretary and Consul at Buenos Aires, was 
born at Melrose, Mass., and was graduated 
from Central High School in Springfield, 
Mass. He received 
his A. B. from the 
Jniversity of Miami 
in 1930, and his M. A. 
and Ph. D. from Har. 
vard in 1936 and 
1938, respectively, 
Before joining the 
Foreign Service he 
had 7 years of teach- 
ing experience, as 
instructor in English 
and French at Co. 
legio American at 
Barran quilla, 
Colombia (1930-31), 
as instructor in Ro. 
mance Languages at 
Harvard (1937-39) , 
as instructor and assistant professor of 
Spanish and Political Science at Williams 
(1939-42), and as associate professor of 
Spanish and History at the University of 
Maryland (1942-43), 

Mr. Barnes joined the Foreign Service in 
February 1943 and during the following 4 
years served consecutively as cultural-rela- 
tions officer at Montevideo, as assistant pub- 
lic-affairs officer at Habana, and as cultural 
officer at Buenos Aires. He was commis- 
sioned in the Foreign Service in September 
1947 and assigned to his present post 

He is the author of numerous articles 
published in “Hispania,” “Hispanic Review,” 
“Interamerican Quarterly,” and “Interamer- 
ican,” and of the book ‘‘Ecuador, Portrait of 
a People,” published by Doubleday in 1943 
and by Claridad in Buenos Aires in 1946. 
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in New York. The suspension against 
statement of license privileges. 


before OIT’s Compliance Commissioner. 


Julia Cohn, manage 
Mrs. 


end of one year, provided she then furnishes OIT with sufficient justification for rein- 


Belimex Corporation’s Export License Privileges Suspended 


All export license privileges of Belimex Corporation, 1186 Broadway, New York City, 
have been suspended for the duration of export controls for attempting to ship ball bear- 
ings to Czechoslovakia under a license giving Belgium as the ultimate destination, the 
Office of International Trade announced August 9. 

Included with the Belimex Corporation in the license-suspension order are its owner, 
Bernard Liebermann, who was found to have attempted to engineer the transshipment 
deal from his office in Belgium, and Mrs. 


of the Belimex office 
Cohn, however, may be lifted at the 


Findings of the export-control violations resulted from hearings held in New York City 


According to OIT, Liebermann made a cantract through a Belgian company, which he 
controlled, to sell some $200,000 worth of ball bearings to a Czechoslovakian concern. 
He then placed the order in the name of his Belgian concern with his American corpora- 
tion, Belimex, stating the bearings were for use by Belgian factories. 
of Belimex, secured the export license by representing to OIT that this was the intended 
end use. She then attempted to export a portion of the ball bearings, but shipment was 
stopped when OIT learned the facts and canceled the license. 

Violations of export regulations involving transshipment of strategic materials to un 
licensed destinations strike directly at national security, OIT pointed out in justifying 
iis absolute suspension order against Liebermann and the Belimex Corporation. 


Mrs. Cohn, manager 





The less severe action against Mrs. Cohn was due to a lack of direct evidence that she 
knew definitely, as did Liebermann, that transshipment was to take place. OIT learned, 
however, that she knew that payment for the U. S. ball bearings was to be made with 
Czech funds and that shipment to that country might take place. Because she did not 
disclose this information to OIT, and attempted to make shipment of the bearings without 
requiring proof that they would remain in Belgium, her actions were regarded as negligent 
disregard for the proper use of the license. uke 

The suspension order bars the use of all export licenses, both general and validated, by 
Liebermann, the Belimex Corporation, and Mrs. Cohn, as well as by any person, firm, or 
corporation with which they may be related in the conduct of export trade. 
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